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that is offered—that is unprofitable ; some buy the 

game soap week in week out, neither knowing nor 

caring whether it is the BEST soap for their purpose—that is 

- wasteful; and some earefully test the value of one soap ageinst 

- another, realizing that soap is an article to be need eben 8 
life—then having proved. one--they buy it ever after, AND 
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; ay each comaviamns “ot valao hid tundets of 

thousands have come to use WATSON’S MATCHLESS 

all that any soap can do, does more than 
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‘Many people assert that, in 
“rr to — pe 

ensety powersuc weapon in time of war, the aeroplane 
will salve the’ difficulties of congested traffic, and some 
sanguine aeronauts go so far as to say that it will not be 
many years before st will be as common an occurrence to 
see pe flying to business as it is to-day to see them 
going by motor. In this article, however, Mr. A. H. 
‘Adams, who has been carrying on experiments with aero- 
planes for the pase fifteen years, and who has offered a 
prize of £2,000 to the yg aeronaut who flies from London 
to Manchester in one day on an aeroplane made entirely in 
England, points out the true drawbacks and possibilities of 
the qeceuans | 


Exrzrr opinions scem to differ very largely as to 
when the conquest of tho air will become an accom- 
lished fact; but, at the same time, those best quali- 
ed to judge make no manner of doubt that aerial 
flight will be perfected. 
mn? Well, my own opinion is that within two 
years the real secrets of flying will be secrets no longer, 
and, indeed, it is quite possible that we shall then 
have ceased to regard the aeroplane with the feeling 
of awe which that intricate machine seems to inspire 
at the present time. 

I have heard it stated a number of times by people 
with knowledge that when the perfect aeroplane is 
discovered the remedy for overcrowded traffic will 
have been discovered at the same time, and that in 
the future it will be a no more uncommon sight to 
see a business man flying to his daily work than it is 
to-day to see him setting out in the morning on his 
motor-car. But with this view I may say at once that 
I cannot for a moment a: , for the fact must never 
be overlooked that there will always be a cortain 
amount of danger attending any attempt to conquer 
the air, and I scarcely think that many men will be 
found to take risks when there is little or nothing to 
be gained therefrom. 

WARSHIPS OF THE AIR. 

However, for military pu the importance of 
aerial flight cannot possibly be overrated, and all 
nations in the near future will inevitably have to recog- 
nise the great ibilities of flying neg as 
weapons of war, in which capacity they are in every 
way more suited than balloons. 

Still, doubtless for many years to come a trip in a 
fying machine will be a far more dangerous pastime 
than in a balloon, for, however perfect fhe former ma: 
apd difficulties of an accurate descent, which is 
liable at any moment perhaps to become unpleasantly 
re, cannot be ignored. 

ince the immense possibilities of the aeroplane have 
become so widely recognised, it has been a matter of 
bed —_ urprise to me that there should an be 

e, rsons whose imaginations have 
such pronounced mnitations that they, cannot yet 
grasp the fact that in the future the aeroplane will 

lay an important part in the history of the world. 

oreover, would seem to be a too prevalent im- 

ression also that aerial flight will be a pastime con- 
fined to the rich only, solely because s r or 

moderate-incomed man ”’ could not stand the expenre 
of tho initial outlay. 
REDUCED PRICES IN THE AIRSHIP LINE. 

Here, again, a great mistake is being made, for 
although, of course, at first the flying machine will 
forbs be outside the reach of those not too well 
I with this world’s , yet, without a shadow 
of doubt, as in the case of motor-cars, there will soon 
be a great reduction in price, and I confidently look 
forward to the day when the aeroplane will be within 
the reach of almost everyone. 

Trials and experiments go on apace, and I am not 
exaggerating when I say that the conquest of the air 
is now occupying the attention of the greatest authori- 
ties on aerial flight throughout the length and breadth 
of the world. All sorts and kinds of reagons have 
recently been given to account for the failure to 
pays land the air up to date, but I think the majority 
of reasons will not bear the light of sound argu- 
aa are, in fact, the outcome of “ probing too 

ow, I may say that for fifteen years I have been 
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ently i 
ee is x. a ms 
the Famous Aeronaut. sufficiently lig _ 1 


: q' ion. 

For instance, when that intrepid aeronaut, Monsieur 
Dumont, recently made a successful flight on an 
aeroplane, it was only with a 60 h.p. Antoinette 
motor. Since then, however, the plucky little 
Brazilian has ordered a 100 h.p, engine, which is to 
weigh only 2201bs.; in other words, the weight per 
horse power will be only 2-2lbs, 

What an immense difference thig will make time 
alone can prove ; but, personally, I am convinced that 
those who desire to compete for the honour of first 
achieving the conquest of the air and who work on the 
lines I have suggested—namely, to find a sufficiently 
powerful motor which is sufficiently light—will be 
Progreming on the right lines. 

_ However, confident as I am in the immense ibili- 
ties of the aeroplane and of the power it will wield 
in warfare, yet I do not think, as I have said, it is 
ever likely to play an important part in the commercial 
history of the world. And those who picture as 
delights of the future aerial flights instead of motor 
or bicycling trips will have a long time to wait before 
they see their dreams realised. 

foneymoon couples too, who, with a praiseworthy 
desire for solitude, picture themselves seeking a peace- 
ful half-hour on the top of some ivy-covered tower, will 
also be doomed to disappointment. 

In other words, many years must elapse before the 
aeroplane exercises any powerful influence over our 
daily lives. But in warfare it will prove a revolution- 
ising factor, and I am not indulging in any Jules Verne 
flight of imagination when I say that the day will 
surely come—maybe it will not come in this generation 
or the next, but it will come, nevertheless—when 
battles will be fought in mid-air. Then what will 
become of our warships? In truth, the subject is an 
intensely interesting one. 

BIG PRIZES FOR AIR CONQUERORS. 

At the present time not the least interesting factor 
in the “aerial flight equation” is the international 
competition as to which nation will secure the honour 
of being the first to overcome the problem of sky-flying. 
This side of the question must appeal strongly to eve 
patriot, and, although there are people who will tell 
yeu that where innovations are concerned John Bull is 

opelessly behind the times, I nevertheless feel that 
pas aay, package, ledort the possibili 

ritons may, per F low to grasp the ibili- 
ties of a new carpeles, but when tong have ara 
it, to use an expressive Americanism, “they want a 
darned lot of stopping.’”’ Let it bo remembered, there- 
fore, by other nations that to-day Britons, stimulated 
by valuable prizes offered on all sides, have realised, 
and in no half-hearted manner, the immense future 
which lies before the aeroplane. 

Moreover, I am not ex rating when I say that 
there is little doubt that when the conquest of the air 
is an accomplished fact the discovery will, from a 
“warlike”? point of view, change the destiny of 
nations. ut those who imagine that either this 

neration or the next will witness the day when the 

usiness man will fly to business are surely doomed to 
disappointment. 

‘Ana the reason for this, as I have said, is not far to 
seek. Thousands of men will gladly risk their lives to 
benefit their country, but how many would be prepared 
to incur similar 


risks to aid their 
business - The 
uestion, I think, . 
caeaers itself. | ? 
ee 
Hostess: “Won't you get your wife ta sing for us, 


Mr. Wisemore?” 
Mr. Wisemore: “T’ll try to. I think she'll do it.” 


“Ah! you'll ask her to, then?” 
“No; ask her not to.” 
io 


Guarp (running along up the train which has 
been stopped by a Passenger) : “Who pulled the com- 
munication cord? 

Old Maid (from carriage window): “I did! 
have put me in with two honeymoon couples, and 
am nearly crazy!” 


ENTERED aT 
Srationzrs’ Harr. 


Oxeg Penny, 


THE WORST OF EDUCATION. 
‘Wren the new and the old school meet there is 


likely to be a clash of opinions, and so Miller, Brown 
found 


the other day when Farmer Jackson sent his 
oung son across to the mill with a sack of corn which 
e wished ground into meal. . 
Like the miller, the mill was of the old, leisurely 
school, and only a tiny stream of meal trickled out. 
The young man waxed impatient. 
“What a mill!” he said, with scorn. “Why, I 
could eat the meal quicker than this ramshackle old 
concern of yours can grind it!” 
“Ay,” said Miller Brown; “but how long couldst 


eo up, lad?” 
“Till I starved!” was the trenchant answer. 

And when Miller Brown had puzzled out the in- 
wardness of the remark, he concluded that lads 
nowadays were “gettin’ a power too sharp wi’ their 


tongues.” 
— a fe 

“Tat Martel is really a terrible bore. He talked 
last night for hours, and only stopped to cough.” 

“Well, I suppose you could get a word in edge 
ways, then?” 

Rather not; for while he was coughing, he made 

signs with his hands that he was going on after 


wards.” 
ee PG 
Gurpz (showing places of historic interest): “It 
was in this room that Wellington received his first 


Mr. Moneygrab: “His first commission? Is that 
Guide: “Yes, sir; it is a fact.” . 
Mr. Moneygrab: “What percentage did he get?” 

—Eee . 
WHERE IMPUDENCE IS BLISS. 
Wuewn Robertson entered his sitting-room, he found 

Trescott there, resplendent in full evening-dress, and 

helping himself to one of his—Robertson’s—best 


cigars. 

Hallo!” he said. “Why the war-paint?” 

“Going to the ingham’s to dinner,” was the 
reply. ‘ Why don’t you buy better cigars?” 

mn looked his friend up and down. 

“The effect isn’t so bad,” he said. “Anyone that 
didn’t know you might take you for a gentleman. 
But I didn’t think you boasted an evening-suit.” 

“T don't,” said Trescott. “These duds are yours.” 

“Well, of all the gigantic cheek——” 

“But I didn’t come down to talk about that. I 
want to know if you'll lend me your umbrella; it’s 
raining.” 

“T'll see you in Jericho first!” said the indignant 
Robertson. 

“Oh, very well!” said Trescott. “It's for your 
benefit, you know; I only want it to protect your 
togs.” 


Sad, with a choking gasp, Robertson handed over 
his best, gold-mounted rain-defier, 


—— 

Auntr: “A penny for your thoughts.” 

Little Nephew : q, I was thinking that if I kept 
quiet and pretended to be thinking you'd wonder 
what I was thinking about and say just what you 
did. Gimme the penny.” 

eee § <i 

“T semm to remember that lady; who is she?” 

“She was my typist aagl hg 

“She's charming. Why did she leave you?” 

“She was too conscientious for me. One day I 
pro marriage to her, and what do you think 
she did? She took all that I said down in shorthand 
and brought it, nicely typewritten, for me to sign.” 

— ee 
KIND WORDS WILL NEVER DIE. 

Turre was grief in the household of Mrs. Meeker. 
Her idol, her darling, her poll-parrot, had esca: 
from his cage of bondage, and was now showering 


down simple, sailor-like sentiments from the topmost 
bough of an elm. 

In hot haste, hog f the gardener, was summoned, 
and, sorely against his own inclination, induced to 
climb the tree, and to endeavour to charm the 
recreant bird back to she who loved it, 

“Come along, Polly—pretty Polly!” croaked 
Henry, as he pai: ap a 

Polly gamly surveyed the man of spades and 

n-rakes. 

“Come along, Polly—pretty Polly!” panted Henry 
again. 

But by this time Polly decided that Henry was 
nearer n was altogether desirable, and, with a 
wicked le, she flew off, and alighted on the top 
branches of another tree. 

“Come along, Henry,” she cried—" pretty Henry!” 
, And Henry's opinion of the intelligence of parrots 
is too sincere to be expressed in words. 


MISS MARIE CORELLI telle “What Life Meane to Me” in the April RAPID. 
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How the Police Measured the Footprints. 


GEORGE EDALJI CONTINUES HIS STORY. 


~——! 
Precisely at nine o'clock I was seen by i 1 
walking on the road quite a mile ands half from 
the field, and at 9.25 I was noticed entering the 
vicarage grounds. I say. more about these times 
later on, but I ask the reader.to bear them in mind. 
As, Se. the pony was all right at 9 p.m., but 
was found mutilated at 5.40 next morning, 
it was obvious even to the rather limited intelligence 
of the Staffordshire police that it must have been 


Early in 1903 cattle-maiming outrages of a revolting character were in 
the neighbourhood of Great Wyrley, Staffordshire. On August 17th of that year a pony 
belonging to a colliery was mutilated, and for this deed the police George Edalji, 
the son of the Vicar of Great Wyriey. He was tried on most unsatisfactory evidence, 
and sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. After undergoing three years’ imprisonment 
he has been suddenly released on ticket-of-leave. Now, for the first time, he writes 
the whole history of his persecution, and advances proofs of his innocence. 


This. remarkabl commenced in No. 864. Back numbers containing the former instalments C82 | hypothesis was originally nded by the 7 
be coder from your newsagent for 10d. or from these offices for 1s. 2d., post free. cuting solicitor helies the = ote Pee ge 
at my it was sworn to be still the theory cf 


NO CRITICISM ALLOWED. ; 
A zonymax who pointed out that the police could 
not have accurately compared the footmarks in the 


way alleged was ordered by the chairman to They were not : were not cut out for | white was black, or if not black, then green, or any 
keep q' : ai the" purpose eg re rong Bo little were they | colour best suited to the moment; and 80, when this 
“you had better not make any remarks like this, Noma by ag “aged —_ Lng og <9 not even men- | theory was conclusively to be untenable and 


said Sir Reginald Hardy Le must not criticise.” 


speech, he promptly threw it 
over and coolly ared that, after, all, the police 
were probably mistaken and that if I did not commit 
the crime during the time I was seen out I must 
have done it at some other hour of the night, and 
that, owing © the unusual darkness, I escaped de- 


and accurately measured. (2) When 
the: a missi nail or some other distinctive 
mark both in the boot and ge orton ee : ‘ 
y case there was no distinchly » ROF | the main items being that the boots of the convicted 
mmediately followed. — man bore mud exactly similar to that found on the 
spot where the murdered constable’s body was found, 
and that footprints were found Soreepeetion © the 

boots. man 


ay 
Fe 
i 


unsel therefore made t of the police theory (i.c., the 
theory that the crime Se ae mithed bales 10 aoe and 


meguened that i must have out at some 
other hour of the night to do the deed. was nothing 
but meeeniag = & ed ed 
that George ji had actually done the deed, and then 


me must bave gone out of his 
se But there was no evidence pro- 


repeatedly pointed out that even 
way to compare the 
wet condition of the. 
covered the boots with mud, 


the case I am referring to the death penalty was 
commuted to penal servitude for life. By this 
decision the Home Office, of course, placed itself in 


+ while, when produced in court, they 
were conned with mud, 


A says: A correspondent of the Dairy who was 
; As to the boote, the identification utter tails. To | 8,2 DB Baten, ering ia te ral t at the trial, says (January 19th), referring 
, » “down at heel” boot (and was sa ckieaiicn te tk siesitaciee ? this matter: 

“ tion”) is no e larity een What struck me next was the inflicted on the 

which rain had fallen the night from mid-| the evidence in my case and in the ley defence by the sudden change of executed by the 

night onward, wes not aome time Range m trial. Referring to that case, Mr. tion. Their first theory having completely broken 

orime. P.C. ‘Cooper’s evidence was that “he made Barton sa: lown, they were permitted at a late date in the trial 

pressions in the morning with the left boot | 00 ae er whe faa by police constables to be to start a new theory, vis., that the outrage took place 

aion of a boot “down at 1” would not be difficult either traces of on wet, m fi after t. This new theory was sprung upon the 

to impress or to match. The whole is rather & oe se cckuths wk le in a field defence. ee ee 

at ‘one, for there was not idea of s r of the murder. n question of t, , Of course, assumed an im 

' ol. but at the so und, roleses efter long p which it had not previously . WN.B— 

a boot “down at heel” it, then ta the of £2,000 and farm in d. A clear eamicoin oh p to 9.25 it was not pestidabasty k.) There was 

f boot up and looking at ground again, and is the wo of evidence of village po : hardly time for it to be noted that new theory postu 

r * Further, the itself, such as Th. fully discussed the all stein. hai lated either an almost supernatural adroitness on the part 

is used constantly by miners going to and from the ave now tn * s ns, hairs, of the accused, or an‘ absolute incapacity on the part of 

i Great Wyrley Colliery only become important | and footprints. conclusion, I reproduce some the police, if he were able to run the gauntlet against 

\ in a position not frequentl; trodden on, wex remarks from a memorial sent to the Home Office by police aupervision both around the house and near 

f once, and where is an absence of nails in| the Personal Rights Association (32 Charing Cross, neighbourhood of the place where the outrage was com- 
boot ing with the marks, or some malforma-| § W,) two years and published in the lnor- mitted. : 

F tion of the foot. wimelsaie toc May, 1006: Taurm (January 12th 1905), after remarking that 
{ Commenting on the footmarks, TrurH (January ‘The razor relied on by the prosecution does not seem the original hee | of the police was that I committed 
19th, 1905) says to be capable of causing euch an injury as that inflicted | the crime before 9.30, goes on to say: 
| The field in which the wounded horse waa found was on the horse in question; moreover, no traces of blood But after the evidence of the ve surgeon the 

ted, walked over, end trampled a the two were found on it. . . . It would have been impossible shifted their ground, and in hie concluding 
rosie pick the discovery by four ord by for a man to inflict ined with binod on hie coat sleeves, | Prisoner's habit of eee ee ee ew 
; 5 more oa’ t) o ® room, al 
a ot curious sighiae . 7 gud. alo tained on Aber parte of Gres, The | endeavoured to su Ene jary that he might hare 
been le, under these circum- description en traces on prisoner’s coat ie again purpose of commit- 
ne pe ee 2 footprints by comparing sleeves, a8 on August 18th, do not indicate fresh the crime. Al! that it is necessary to say about this 

was : 

dlood was horse’s blood. 


tances, foo ; 
wii tmarks is on the face of it very is + it is @ mere suggestion, at variance 
nn ie wt $$ phs of with all the sworn and even if it were adoptcd 

I think no one will deny the theory of this gentle- 
man, after retiring to rest in the usual way, stealing 
out in the morning, with his father’s 
codon eng igen roaming the fields in scarch of 
pome to vol: 


, 
ee ar Gee on Sere cilits tea bs 
(Another instalment next week.) 


wa The constable who made the first comparicon be 
| tween my boot and the alleged footmarks said (in 
: - ae punter inegesailen. The peculiar im- 
i” & preesion on the ground was that the heel was short. The 
MW unworn part of the heel was the only pert giving the 
1 
; 


not followed by 
Edalji” 3 and, further, that had I been the criminal 
ice would have found a of 

one 


impression, and the back part had 


The inspector, who subsequently examined the foot- “Qan’r you think of some unusual thing to do 


‘sccortain whether these footprints could be | to-night—something we haven’t done before ?” 
a a arks, 21d « coked broad and short in consequence of bein traced ap g the ecene of the outrage from the “We might spend the evening at home.” 
(aw worn at the back. road ammred the footprints with bita of opposite side before they passed on towards the vicarage. tf 
[os stick and straw. ; I may mention that in explanation of this last | Post-onprnze to last-joined recruit (whose letters, 


observation the police asserted that I must have gone 
to the field by a different route to that by which I 
returned from it, and that although 


addressed “Mr. Jones,” caused the former much 
trouble in discovering the right owner): “My. lad, 
every man has a rank; You must tell your friends 
to put ‘Private’ on your letters.” 


The next letters arrive: “Strictly Private—Mr. 


‘I In connection with this evidence, several People 
i oe have pointed out that while anybody wearing a “down- 
, 2 at-heel” boot would make a short impression of the 

a heel, it does not necessarily follow that such an im- 
i pression could not be made by an unworn heel, pro- 

vided the person was running. 

We Sir A. Conan a says: 

' trage 


occurred just outside a large colliery, 
end hundreds of miners going to their work had swarmed 


the morning. 
REMARKABLE POLICE THEORY. i 
“Tar watch will last a lifetime,” remarked the 
jeweller, ag he handed the watch to the customer. 
“Nonsense!” retorted the other, “Can’t I see for 
myself that its hours are numbered ?” 


by the owners’ servant. Cross-examined, he said it 
was quite light enough to see the animal was unin- 
ce a similarity in tracks. jured then, and he was perfectly sure about it. 


The Apr:1 RAPID costs you NOTHING to buy. Ask your bookeeller. 
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1s Brita, saerer: WHY MURDERERS ARE NOT HANGED. 


C ' imows, themedical 
jor sll eee Ton | papehives tel wees © not Obtained Through Public 


BIBMINGHAM is 5 
antemecee Rut 

e Oni ingdom in 
around with restric- point of population; ‘ ) a 
t bas no port, no { aan 
navigable river, few 
natural advantages of 
any kind. aaa yet, 
supposing a fissure 
eruption occurred to- 
morrow and swallowed 
up that corner of 

arwickshire on which 


Morpverers who are sentenced to death, and after- 
wards reprieved, as in the case of Horace Rayner, 
are generally supposed to owe their lives to some 
special circumstances tending to mitigate their guilt. 

That this, however, is not always the case, was 
made plain to P.W., in the course of a chat he had 
recently with the secretary of one of the societies 


instrument or | which exist for the purpose of helping prisoners on | Birmingham is buil! 

¢ * betake him- | their release from gaol. there ino other we 2 me 
‘ to the Patent | Said this gentleman: “Although the public gener- | in the country which i 

: -" Office and apply for | ally are quite unaware of it, it 1s ne elesa a fact | would be more gener- oe HA 

i i Ne perscesl ay ke Britet 3, The British we Should 
Medicos advan is sup 0 ritain, 
Corlens Laws roreee to be derived from these | been found impossible to hang them. but almost all over the Most Miss, 
ane inventions. They are One such case I have specially in mind. A man | world, 


was found guilty of a most callous and cruel. murder, 
the Home Secretary declined to intervene, and all 
hing oer were made for his execution, the hang- 
man being actually present in the gaol. At the last 
moment. however, the prison surgeon discovered that 
the throat of the condemned convict was so curiously 
malformed as to render it a practical certainty that 
any attempt to hang him would result in failure. 
Hastily, he drew up an official report, embodying 
the facts, and presented it to the Governor, who 
forwarded it to Home Office. Result, a reprieve 
arrived at the last moment, the sentence being after- 
wards commuted to penal servitude for life. As a 
sort of set-off against their enforced clemency, how- 
ever, the authorities kept him in prison for twenty- 


six Mest? i of the twenty-one u: y 

to a ‘lifer,’ and even after long interval of 
time they only consented to release him on our 
undertaking to look after him. This we did, and 
the man is now married and doing well.” 

From another source P.W. of instances of a 
somewhat similar nature. One such, was that of a 
woman-murderer, who committed a peculiarly horri- 
ble series of crimes. 


the cheap jewellery to which the taunt was originally 
implied .* no me a of the Midland town. In 
fi the value manufacture of so-called 
“shadow” jewellery might be prohibited by Act of 
Parliament without throwing Foo of Birmingham's 
643,000 out of work. 

It is probable that no town in the world has an 
absolute monopoly of any one industry. But it is 
equally certain that no other city has a practical 
monopoly of so many small and, at the same time, 
essential industries as the big Midland centre. It 
is worth considering what you would miss were Bir- 
mingham for any reason to suddenly disappear from 

ace of the . 

Birmingham makes both swords and pens. But 
as the latter are said to be mightier than former, 
and as Sheffield has seized the bi portion of the 


orders, and advertised his remedy, he would have to 
seo that it fulfilled its promise. Should the “cure” 
fail to act and restore the sufferer, the doctor would 
receive a sharp lesson in the shape of a term of 
imprisonment. 

; uestion as y = a hae? ss bound Le 
reveal nature of a disease from which a patien 
may be suffering is one which has often cropped up. 
In France he cannot be compelled to do so, not even 
in a court of law. 

No matter what the reason may be, or however 
much the relatives of a patient may desire to know 
the nature of the ailment, the doctor is at liberty to 
refuse the information. it is his privilege to bo 
it as a professional secret, which cannot divu 

NOT EVEN A NAME-PLATE. 
In some countries. doctors are forbidden to eell 


am : No one could understand why he was reprieved. | globe. But for Birmingham we should, most of us, 
Ee ee arc ike thes 1 wont inieches | Det,in Wee scchiven of tho Home Cee thers its Govreduced to cutting goose-quills with our second: 
with the rights of the ill vendors. In other | ofect that the ee spinal column, from the he remo NO BIRMINGHAM, NO PEN-NIBS. 


of the skull to a point opposite the middle of In this connection it is interesting to note that 


steel nibs are turned out wholesale at about twopence 
@ gross, that rg Mr the customer for the cheapest 

ns, while the best go to Russia. Two thousand 

ands are at work all day and every day running 
the machinery which pours out the essential imple- 
ments of writing. 

The knight of the pen owes another essential of 
his craft to Birmingham in the shape of metal ink- 
stands. Hundreds of thousands of these, in value 


that - attempt to hang him, therefore, unless slow 
tion was to be resorted to, would result in 

the head being torn clean away from the ss 
Under these rll ggg circu his life was 
perforce granted him. But because of the unusually 
atrocious nature of his guilt, the then Home Secretary 
took the almost unheard of course of causing the 
convict to be notified that his imprisonment was 


In Bri in rural districts, a doctor | yal] : : from a halfpenny up to £10, are made yearly in 
A ly to be for life, the usual commutation of the |p. . 
finds iis bi : useful means of “s sentence to a term of years being denied him. cect eae ‘aay Pinal office or ee | 
Lig q hing _ -_ at night he can jump | “Ag a matter of fact, he lived but a short while, pogo 1 e _— the. pying presses an 
cari 1 he: Ste in ba m locomotor ataxy ensuing within a year or Pearl buttons ‘ee anoller sosemtial speciality of 
ously enough, there are parts a. in which | two of his conviction. semi ad 
a doctor is forbidden to use a bicycle. is the | Qccasionally a murderer will actually cheat the Birmingham. A few years ago the town had an 


absolute monopoly of this industry. In those days 
pearl shell was so plentiful that hundreds of tons 
of waste shell were dumped into old wells and buried. 
This is now being dug up again, and found to be 
worth thousands of pounds. 

All sorte of small necessaries of man’s attire come 
from Birmingham. Not only his studs and links, 
but his brace buckles, his glove clasps, the ferrule 
of his walking stick, and the metal eyelets of his 
boots are almost certainly Birmingham made. His 
key-ring, too, his eee and probably the metal 
ribs of his umbrella are from the same pice. 

WHAT WOULD LADIES DO WITHOUT “BRUM”? 

As for woman, she would be an even worse loser 
than her husband or brother were Birmingham to 
"Sus ee ito eent @ singularly dishevslled 

e would present a s arly disheve appear- 
ance, for 90 per cent. of English hair- ie coma 
from Birming and she would never out 
in a gale of wind, for hat-pins would be at famine 


rices were the Birming supplies sto pes 
Eafety pins, another Birmingham product, wool be 
sadly missed by fair bem _ ba the town 
no longer possesses & monopoly o ordinary pin 
trade, al she makes three out of five. ¥ 
My lady would also lose her muff-chain and prob- 
ably her necklet, a deal of her jewellery, and 
—let us whisper it—the steel supports of her corset. 
The bicyclist would be lost without Birmingham. 
Although Birmingham does not turn out the com- 
pleted article, yet it makes the tubes from which 
the frame is built up, and ninety-five out of every 
hones’ 4 = made hog Birmingham. 
° are & mono of the 
Midland ity. Walled or solid drawn, lor cycle 
building or drawing beer, ninety-eight out of every 
hundred tubes are made in Birmi "8 workshops 
These sre only a few of Birmingham's specialties 
We have no room to more than mention metallic 
cartridges, laundresses’ irons, metal lecterns, stained. 


con 
The reason is peculiar. The le fear that a 
ene ms cnr at - fas and the doctor 
preven m_reachi i i 
die oming 0 the dele, ing patient, who might 
n na a curious custom prevails regardi 
doctors. The Chinaman only fact his medi 
attendant so long as the latter keeps him in~ sound 
health. The moment he falls ill he pays nothing. It 
is very much to the interest of the doctor, therefore, 
to get his patient well again as quickly as possible. 
THE DOCTOR AND THE HAREM BEAUTY. 
In the East an English doctor has to conform to 
all sorts of rules and regulations before he is allowed 


his trial, when he was, of course, allowed to receive 
practically as many visitors as he wanted to, he 


The names of none of the aig of these fraudu- 
hon a gore it may be added, are now on the 


i , 

After a somewhat similar fashion, George Victor 
Towsley, who murdered the beautiful and_ high- 
souled Miss Goodman, souaped being executed through 
a certificate of insanity hastily signed. i 
only fair to add, however, 
was no tion of bad faith on the part of the 


An English doctor, for instance, who 
years at eran in attendance upon ha Shak, 
once found himself in an awkward predicament. 
During the absence of the native iphysician who 
attended to the inmates of the harem, the reigning 
<r 7 ies suddenly ill. It was shortly after 
screa: out i i i 
sho had been poisoned. ene Sane OMe 
ty The news was conveyed to the lish doctor, who | derer, was about to be hanged, it i at 
appened to be in the palace at the time. It was | her whole trial was illegal, owing to a series of extra- 
mn an easy matter to decide on the proper course | ordinary blunders and omissions in the indictment. 
th pursue under the circumstances. Tho precincts of | Her execution was accordingly postponed, while the 
; @ harem were sacred. But as the case appeared | Home Office considered what was to be done. For 
0 be urgent, he determined to take the risk, nearly s year (July, 1865, to May, 1866) she lay under 
ter consultation of court officials it was | sentence of death, a record so ag this country is 
frranged that she should stretch out her hand from | concerned, and in the end was granted a reprieve. 
~ ® curtain, and allow him to feel her pulse. Finally, there is the well-known case of the man- 
Ape examined her tongue in the same manner, | servant, John Lee, condemned to death for the murder 
an mal be se ring from, moth of ia mie? Miss , at Babbicombe, near | glass windows. From life's beginning to its end 
i ee sharp attack of indigestion. He prescribed a | Torquay, in November, 1085. Three times they tried Birmin, ham is always with us. Fifty to one, the 
oe remedy, which, fortunately, afforded speedy | to hang him, and three times the drop failed to act. )} metal Attings on your coffins will be Birmingham- 
lief, ‘Whereupon, he was taken back to prison, made. : 


If you buy the April RAPID, you can get your money back. 
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KINGS WHO KEEP SHOPS. 
‘Tm German Emperor is the latest Royalty to 


“Dow'’? know when 


A PAGE OF MIXED GOODS.= 


HAD A coop Bax TO-DAY. — 
so as 
friend Joblot, as they 


in the ranks of the shopkeeping fraternity, an | yesterday,” said Subbubs to his 
Sclienet having auntie opened in Berlin peced the up-platform. 
for the sale by retail of porcelain from the famous I went up by the 9.22, and when we gt to Cannon 
Cardinen factory, which came to the Kaiser some \ Street I left the carri- 
time back by inheritance from one of his wealthy 7 age, ner 
subjects. man’s umbrella with 
or is his case a unique one. On the contrary, me in a fit of absent- 
rulers who are engaged he trade are by no means , mindedness. He 
few or far between. Thus, King Peter Ka rge- rer me up and 
vitch “rans” in Belgrade an up-to-date and ti- told me of it, and I, 
ot fully appointed barber's shop, and is also part of course, &) ised 
proprietor of a motor-car facto and a patent medi- profusely. 
“Tt occurred to me 


a@ major of his income from the of butter then that I 
and pal cml his estate and bricks from his brick : with a new 
fields. The King of Wirtemberg is an hotel-keeper, myself, so I 


a shop and bought one, and while I was in it I 
in one for my wife and 


them both a pleasant surprise. 
“Coming home, who 


the Emperor of Austria. Indeed, the Im rial Fac- 
ed + take the seat 


to Vi hich is o by the 
ry at Vienna, which 18 own peg greens 
the world. In 


da 
“Enough to make anyone wild wenn’ ite” 
And the sympathetic Joblot concurred. 


>lS0c 
AN INQUIRY. 
Tey had not been acquainted very long, 
the first time he was 
the historic 
It was a j 
as they ci 
i gent the mouth of the river she 


ally dispenses drugs there and makes u rescriptions 
rh a poomniina o hich entails 
er Majesty’s life-long 
hobby has medicine, and she is properly 
qualified. It should be explained, also, that the place 
is not run for profit, but is in the nature of a 
charitable dispensary for the poor of the city. 


taking her for a trip 


could do 
umbrella 

went into 
inves! 


another for Clara—she’s big 
enough to carry one now—and thought I would give 


should get into my carriage and 
opposite me but the very man whose gam 

I had accidentally walked off with in the morning. C) 

and 1 a he 


and for 
down 


es. 

rney she had never been before, and 
led round the old lightship which helps 
became excited. 
here are we goin’ to -‘now, Tom?” she cried. 


iat “We're going round the Nore now, my dear,” Tom 
UNSOLICITED. said, ag he pointed to the venerable- lighteht 
Ha had invented a beetle powder, and be had| “Oh, gracious, Tom,” she said, in unbounded sur- 


aon wor anetined it far and wide. 
There cama a day when a customer rushed frantically 


into the shop owned 
by the distinguished 
inventor—a chemist. 
The customer showed 
signs of intense 
itation. 
“ Give me another 


Sr ae] ©] ee 
LATE SOMEWHAT. 
novelty 
inclined 
that the 


she was born in the purple. 


she noti 
the hall. 


cavalier. 
“That is Marcus Aurelius,” was the 
“Oh, is it, now?” ejaculated the lady. 


order. 
“Yes,” said the excited ‘“ 
es, e excited man. “I have one beetle you tell me,” she added promptly 


already v hs & i een coly gee Bowe befoes be 
recovers and give him another half-pound, he'll die.” 

The chemist decided not to ask that customer for a 
testimonial to stick in his 


We 


mixed up with your dukes and things!” 
>S0Cc 
ASKED TOO MUCH, 


>S0Cc~ ; 
PIPE-LIGHTS AT 8100 APIECE, 


prise, “I’ve ‘eard of ‘im! And is that ‘is hark?” 


Mes. Porxportars has not as yet got over the 
of riches. At the same time, she is not 
to admit this, and it is her great desire 
society with which she is now entitled to 
mix by virtue of her husband’s wealth shall think 


Reeently she was ap a big dinner-party, and ag she 
was erred green from drawing-room to dining-room 
a marble bust on one of the pillars in 


“Do you know what that is?” she inquired of her 
“Bat can 


“whether it is 
the present markis or the late markis?’ I do get so 


“Miss Porrs,” trembled the youth as he. 
from her at the door, “there is something I must 


day, a tramp lit his pipe at a wayside fire with a say to you.” , ' 7 
spi a hee = Picked up con the road, which nite roceed,” she urged him with an encouraging 
“Tr 3 recalls the ‘hia ibe and Wigtie xpi “Though I am now only a poor inventor,” he 


Th istorical—and oe of 
the notorious “Coal Oil Johnny,” prince spend- 


upece of a single half-hour, lit three ci for each | my airship. Will you marry me?” 
which he had paid a sovereign, with three bank- ae 


not answer too way 
To eat®banknotes en time to think it over. I 

and butter, in the form of sandwiches, used to be a 

favourite form of diversion amongst sailors in the 

ete old days when prize money often ran into 
undreds of nds per man, and the individual 


air-ship.” 


he begged. “Take 
come again for my 


answer. I? 
“Yes,” she told him. “Come again—come in your 
With a wild cry of despair, he turned and fled. 


Te amare Tae ty tant bie poarestsl | ae — 

pipe oy = = his ae Aig nde Lge money pas he . dent & Guar 

Fat Son Se enbere, ae cmc, | (VO PAR piciotet,& Guarantee 
were eels used in paying off the crews of the ships Corsoration Limited, 
of His Majesty’s Navy. (Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Perhaps the most valuable bit of paper—it cost the 
nyo at two _—— used after — fashion was 
a Royal mandate of reprieve, signed George II. 
which should by rights have saved an innocent man 
a the impdagee ‘ a ‘eit 

t was being borne by ial moun r 
to the governor of the Gan ehevtin the eoadanied 
man was immured,.when a highwayman appeared, 


Funds “is” &1,462,925. 
Revenue 0 1,113,676, 


sige pomeesion ahs the pistol’s point. The the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
was assu booty was of no val: The 
gc far as he was concerned, but being an illiterate Muapelover £5,500,000 Ciaies, 


man he refused to believe his victim’s word, and rode 
off with it. 

The unfortunate condemned man was duly hanged, 
and s day or so later the highwayman was ca 


when he confessed that finding the paper could not be BOILER and LIFT INGPEOTION and 

turned inco hard cash he had lit his pipe with it. a 

Hines tote pres Piemet 5 him too—for ng the | Head Office: 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C, 
8 jonery. 


MISS MARIE CORELLI telle “What Life Meane to Me” in 


RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager and Secretary, 
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: LOST TREKKERS, 
From South Africa comes the ing news that 
a real effort is about to be made to elucidate the 
enshrouding fate of the last great Boer 


it took place. 
Many scores of families, with huntivede of wadconr 


Se ie kar savin Gciuiic keel ee 
ay an: i i as t 
the fate that ultimately overtook them. Y - 
_ The early histories of most “new” countries abound 
in such tragedies of exploration, and the subject is 
a fascinating one. There is, for example, the wei: 
but true tale of how the numerous and we:l-cquipp.l 
Leichardt expedition vanished into the interior cf 
Australia in the autumn of 1847, and was never 
heard of again, despite the fact that over a score 
of relief parties, mostly led by the late Sir Augustus 


G , set out in search of it, 

Similarly, the famous Swedish traveller, Sven 
Hedin, | much time and money in trying to 
throw t on the mystery of the disappearance: of 
the olnikis, a Russian sect of nonconformists, 


who, fleeing from persecution, trekked eastward int 
Chinese Turkestan during the early part of the Is: 


century. He traced ir progress as far as tl: 
southern of the Desert of Gobi, into which they 
entered, and vanished. Somewhere within the con- 


fines of that vast wilderness, in all probability, th- 
bones of the members of the at caravan, men, 
women, and children, are bleaching. Or it is just 
possible that some few of their descendants still 
survive on some remote oasis in the far interior. No 
one knows. All is certain is that no single one 
amongst them all ever returned to their homes or to 


civilisation. 
SOC 
WISE? RATHER! 
Iw a certain village in the Midlands there lives a youth 


who goes by thename of Sandy. Not being very bright 
he causes a lot ; 


a y, and then 


will have. dy 

always takes the 

penny, and this 

seems to amuse 

some of vil- 4 

“Sandy,” said ‘ 

one of the Say ra 
to him one y> 


take the 


penny instead of the 
ixpence 
“ Well,” sogmed Sond? with a grin, “if I always took 


“why do you always 
si of 

stop giving it to me.” 
_—<=0Cc 


ARE MILLIONAIRES MISERABLE ? 
._ Mr. ANDREW ing at @ dinner of 


the sixpence they w 


both of wealth 
firmly believe that wealth 
The millionaires who laugh 


they are, moreover, 
illionaires in general. 
died on his honeymoon, 

have been due to the 
uent. upon inheritance some time 
000. The man he inherited it from, 
known 


and I 
piness. 


i 
i 
i 
i 


worry 
back 


institution, up and 
Soir bale was 


, and who gave Leicester 
people of London, went without skep 
Lang nighte—the result of worry—'cst 
his immense lations and “came 
financial world of 


The insomnia fiend, too, makes a misery of the |i 

richest woman in tlie 

ler, who is reputedly the 

a ielnhttul”™ combinatio insomnia, ine 
misherable = warranted | 

=e J Gol life of any man, aillons = 

to oe was twenty years a marty 

pa No, a millionaire’s era iy not» baEPY 
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ALE) Brilains Quaintest Leagues. & 


tion of watercress beds was ordered. Seventy out of 


Tr wily policeman lying in wait behind a hedge 
to trap s motorist finds it more difficult every da 
to secure a “case” oving to the association whi 
motorists have formed. Pedestrians, not to be out- 
done, have recently formed a league tor the protection 
of our highways from their dangerous use by 
motorists. The object of this league is to act as a 
rallying centre for all those who object to motorists 
having more than a fair share of the roads, the cost 
of maintaining which falls upon all classes of society. 
The members join hands with the police in endeavour- 
ing to bring car owners who exceed the speed limit 
to 

A useful league ig that which has for its object 
the suppression of London fogs. There is a dis- 
tinguished — Academician at the head of it in 
the person Sir W. Richmond. It argues that 
the black fogs of London are caused through smoke, 
and that if smoky ge gr were gS gro these 
fogs would be things of the past. league re- 
yorts, and occasionally takes upon itself to prosecute, 
actory owners, bakers, and others whose chimneys 
smoke objectionably. It may not be agian known 
that offenders in this respect can h before 
the local coroner, who has the power to inflict a 
heavy fine. ; 

Many curious 1 are in existence throughout 
the country; one of them having been established 
for the purpose of promoting the interbreeding of 
butterflies and moths. Hybrid varieties even of the 
common butterfly are extremely rare, and the 


oa ML UI 


B ie 


Some young men marry and find wedded life to be 
a dreary waste, and no wonder, in view of the fact 
that they are advised to marry “capable” women, 
and very often do so. Now, if a young wife is really 
domesticated, she is a tiresome creature; there is 
no freshness about her, it is all order and precision 
with such ag she. Yes, order and precision are first- 
class things, but in married life they ought to come 
by degrees; they should never be present at first in 
a@ young couple’s home. 

e fact is that it is a man’s duty to select as a 
wife a young woman who is not a bit domesticated. 
What's the good of going through life unless you 
have a try at everything, and go through all kinds 
of experiences? 

The undomesticated young woman is a_ perfect 
treasure. She knows nothing about cooking, baking, 
and spring ae Now, the “capable” one knows 
everything about these things, and the man who weds 
her settles down at one to a humdrum existence. 
He misses most of the good things in life and he 
gets no excitement. 

With the really undomesticated woman things are 
very different. is so fresh to everything; her 
whole existence for quite a long time after marriage 
is one continual round of surprises, and as for ex- 
citement, don’t mention it—at any rate, the lucky 
man who marries her gets as much as he wants. 

What joy it is to a man to find out that the woman 
he has married knows nothing about spring cleaning. 
How happy he is when she invites him to aid her 


THERE are many littie mysterious customs and 
usages existent in the legal profession which invest 
it with a pleasant glamour to the inhabitants of the 
outer world. A few of them are given here. 

The calling of a barrister is considered to be a very 
remunerative one, yet there exists a little fiction 
that barristers do nop work for their living. For- 
mg , & barrister used to have a pocket placed in 
the back of his gown, into which the solicitor would 
surreptitiously slip his professional fee, and, although 
is pocket has disappeared now, the services of & 

arrister are still supposed to be purely honorary, 
. ‘witness the fact that he cannot sue his client for 
his fees. However, somehow or another, he succeeds, 
nowadays, in amassing a quite respectable if not 
an enormous income. 

The etiquette of precedence at the Bar is observed 
we much formality and stringency by its members. 
Vhen two junior counsel or two K.C.’s are enga 
on one side, the seniority—and consequent leadership 
--is decided, not by age, or size of practice, or reputa- 
tion, but by the date of admission to the Bar. 
LeuPposing that Mr. Rufus Isaacs, K.C., and Mr. 

ush, K.C., were both engaged for a party to an 
ection, the latter would lead, although, perhaps, the 
Ormer is the more famous of the two. Mr. Lush 
was admitted in 1879, and Mr. Isaacs in 1887, and, 
om Mr. Lush would lead and conduct the 

Jn all ceremonial functions, too, counsel in 
\riet order of seniority by admission. This jemask 


members of this leaguq devote themselves ito producing 
td specimens, chiefly of the Red Admi and the 
eacock. 

Sunflower and vegetable marrow leagues are also 
common in the country, and considerable rivalry 
exists among the members in the /production of 
igantic sunflowers and marrows. Sweet Pea 
ns, by offering substantial prizes to the cultiva- 
tors of this particular flower, has su in the 
last few years in producing sweet peas which for 
size, colour, and fragrance were formerly unknown. 

Some time ago the Anti-Tea-Duty League was 
formed. It placarded the hoardings with attractive 
posters, and probably rahe. its agitation of 
the tax on tea was reduced. Since the reduction 
not much hae been heard of this league. 

Then, there is the “league for the protection of 
the people against the police.” It costs 5s. yearly 
to join this ascociation.’ Its members wear a blue 
enamelled badge and sy! ei police constables for 
any dereliction of duty may come under their 


notice. 

Very frequently leagues which appear to be ridicu- 
lous in ther objects have led to useful action on the 

rt of the authorities. The “league for the disin- 
lection of watercress” flooded London with literature 
that was calculated to make the watercress eater’s 
flesh creep at the thought of the bacteria that lurked 
in the innocent-looking little plants. 

Recently the County Council investigated the state- 
ments of this league, with the result that an inspec 


in solving its many mysteries, and the two of them 
pass many delirious hours amongst dust, cobwebs, 
soot, whitewash, and such like concomitants of spring 
cleaning. 

Of co she gets to be an enthusiastic spring 
cleaner in due course—what woman does not—but 
during the time she is learning the happiness the 
man through is unbounded. 

Aud think of the meals a man gets from an un- 
domesticated wife. What a pleasure to be the for- 
tunate individual to test all her little dainties for 
the table. Look at the variety a man gets—from a 
steak burned to a cinder, to a magnificently cooked 
one; from a cake which no mortal could fathom, to 
the most dainty tartlets imaginable. Why, the man 
who goes h such an experience actually lives. 
Hered 5 no monotony about his existence, it is a 

elig! 
__A domesticated wife is stale, and a man gets no 
pleasure out of her company. “Give us something 
new” is all the cry ay, and if a man weds a 
woman who is not a bit domesticated, he gets some- 
thing new all the time. 

Now, and I should like to draw the attention of young 
men to this, the woman who is not domesti has 
no time to pay much heed to her husband in the 
usual way common to wives. He is allowed an amount 
of liberty, which the domesticated wife would never 
grant him. The domesticated woman knows that 
every hector wenger should be indoors by eleven 
o'clock o’nights, t the undomesticated woman 


scudulel 8 The Curicsili@s ; |eoal Etiquetiz.{ 


al applies to judges. For example: In the Court 
of Appeal the Master of the Rolls would deliver his 
judgment first, and the two other judges would follow 
in order of seniority of their nig org oe ed the Bench. 
Even in walking into court from luncheon, and so 
on, this strict order of precedence prevails. 

Those who have been in the Law rts have noticed 
that junior counsel are crowded into a row of seats at 
the rear portion of the court; while just below 
them, and nearest to the Bench, are the spacious 
seats for the K.C.’s. 

No matter how crowded the junior benches may 
be, no matter what the circumstances are, no junior 
counsel must enter on the sacred ground especially 
reserved for His Majesty’s Counsel. 

Barristers, besides practising in London, are 
attached to a particular circuit, to which they travel 
to conduct cases when the assizes are held, and it 
is a serious thing if, say, a counsel attached to the 
Home Circuit accepted a brief for the North-Eastern 
Circuit. The rule that each counsel must keep to 
his own Circuit is most rigidly observed by the legal 
fraternity. 

It sometimes happens that a layman asks his 
solicitor to instruct a “leader” in a matter without 
going to the expense of employing a junior, but such 
@ pro would simply stagger his advisor. The 
solicitor would tell his client that he could not think 
of such a thing. Legal etiquette demands that where 
a K.O. is briefed a junior counsel must also be 
briefed with him. ere, also, a certain leader 


240 were found to be polluted, and consequently closed. 
To-day a strict watch is kept over the beds, so the 
league may be said to have justified its existence. — 
me three centuries ago s league was formed in 

France, known ag the e of St. Vincent de Paul, 
which now exists in all Roman Catholic countries. 
Its objects are manifold. It provides medical com- 
forts for the sick, visits prisoners, and endeavours 
to start them afresh in life on their release. From 
this league sprang most of the beneficent societies 
which are in existence to-day, such as the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, and other kindred associations. 

Faddists are responsible for many leagues. There 
are people who object to birds being confined in 
cages, rabbits in hutches, pigeons in cotes, and £0 
on, and who form associations to remedy these evils. 

Some extraordinary exist in connection with 
the legal fraternity. The Brotherhood of the Central 
Criminal Court, the headquarters of which are at a 
hostelry close to the Temple, is one of the most 
peculiar of these societies. Only warders and 
Officials of the Old—or shall we say New ?—Bailey and 
barristers’ clerks whose employers have either prose 
cuted or defended murderers are allowed to join. 

The principal object is to perpetuate the traditions 
and customs of the Old Bailey, and every year a 
dinner is held at which a snuff-bgox, which 1s eaid 
to have belonged to Jonathan Wild, is handed round 
with great solemnity, 


Faded Dont Marry 2 Gapable” Woman. (= =ssrmn t= | 


knows nothing about that, and, in any case, doesn’t 
mind. And any tale does for her; late at the office, 
or any such hoary legend, suits her case quite well. 

When does me domesticated, a changes 
comes over the scene, but for a long time the man 
who marries an undomesticated woman has a glorious 
time of it. 

Then, again, the undomesticated woman does not 
buy a man’s ties and collars, and surely that 1s 
something in these days, when men have to grow 
huge beards in order to hide the terrifying monstrosi- 
ties their domesticated wives purchase for them, and 
compel them to wear. 

e sad thing is that the most undomesticated 
woman becomes “capable” in the long run, and 
then, of course, her charm vanishes. 

There is one word of warning which may be given 
to all young men who may meditate marrying un- 
domesticated women—the men who do so must never 
be ignorant. What I mean is this—suppose they 
marry, and their wives appeal to them over an 
point which happens to be perplexing them, well, 
the husbands must know all about it. 

It does not matter a button whether they really 
know or not. What they must not do is admit 


ignorance. They must be ready to aid and advise 
to the utmost, and if great mistakes are made, it 
won't matter much, the wives won't know. 
Young men, if you want to be happy for a lon 
and wed an undomesticat 
o better, 


time in married life, 
woman; you cannot 


has been engaged in a case wherein an appeal has 
been lodged, and the layman desires another leader 
to take his place, this, again, would cause the 
solicitor many qualms of uneasiness. For it is under 
stood that a counsel eng in the court below 
must also be instructed in the Court of Appeal, and 
if another counsel be desired he must be briefed in 
addition. 

A barrister who is thought to be guilty of pro- 
fessional misconduct, or of conduct unbecoming a 
member of the Bar, is “tried” by the Benchers of 
his Inn, and so strict are those gentlemen on all 
points of professional honour that they will “de-bar,” 
or dismiss, the offender from practice if the com- 
piaint is well-founded and his guilt established. 

It is a commendable trait among legal men that 
ther act areerely and fairly towards each other, and 
will not vantage of an opponent's absence or 
mistake. If, by reason of an accident, a counsel or 
solicitor has omitted to do a thing which would 
entitle the other to snatch an advantage, the solicitor 
or counsel on the opposite side would not take that 
reggae, without first giving notice to the other, so 
as to allow the error or omission to be rectified in 
time. There are, of course, some “sharp” practi- 
tioners who might seize hold of such an advantage, 
but, erally speaking, they would not. 

It ig not generall own that a barrister cannot 
be conealiat by a layman direct. The former, in 
fact, would use to see him. Tegal etiquette re 
quires that a solicitor must act as the go-between. 


The April RAPID costs you NOTHING to buy. Ask your bookseller. 


Picked Pars. 


Women's Brains Wanted. 
Miss Jessie Fowler appealed to the members of her 

audience at a recent woman's in New York 
to leave their brains to her by will, Sho is trying to prove 
that women are superior to men in brain power. 
Offended the Barber. 
- ‘An assistant barber at Uitenhage, Cape Colony, has 
been ordered to oe tar enue woke eo ae 
local for abusing and stri 


a white 
who remonstrated when two pieces had cut from his 
chin with the razor. 
Swimmers without Water. 

Burgess Hill (Sussex) Swimming Club have received 
notice to qnit their bathing station, called the “ Big Hole,” 
and unless the urban council, who are to be appealed to, or 
some pub ited gentleman can provide another place 
rr which has ninety mem they will have to 


Hoaxing the Lifeboat Crew. 
One —— recently two rockets were fired 
not far from coastguard station at Berwick. The 
ifeboat crew promptly turned out from their homes, and 
—— to the headquarters, only to learn that 
they been duped, together with the and 
4 crowds of le from all parts of the locality. The 
eboat committee have offered £5 reward for the detection 
of the perpetrator or perpetrators of the hoax. 


mp as Prison. 

‘A sterling was found dead in one of the lamps on the 
Lytham Pier . It had been blown throngh the 
ornamental portion the lamp and had been unable to 
extricate itself. 

Fatal Chaps. 


Hiccoughed for Six Weeke. 
Miss Major, of Pennsylvania, has been 


suffering with hiccoughs for the last six weeks, and every 


remedy suggested by freee s and friends for her relief 
ey nt pare futile. 


Drowned by a Willow Tree. 

‘A commercial traveller went boating recently on the 
River Nene, at Castor. He caught a willow tree to stop the 
boat and was drawn out, and the tree fell on him, pinning 
him down in three feet of water. 


A Travelling Cat. 
‘A cat recently had an eighty-five miles ride upon an 
American locomotive. Pussy found a place between the 
~~ driving wheels, aud took no notice of the wind and 
ying cinders, or the stops at the various stations. When she 
arrived at the end of the run she was as black as ebony, but 
after being given a bath was sent back to her starting place. 


Wits’ 
Apuit 18, 1907. 


Items of Fact that will 
Iaterest You. 


Four Months for a Kiss. 

Four months’ im tt was the sentence on a man 
who kissed a girl her will at Vienna recently. 
Throat Cut to Save Life. 

To save the life of one of the Gosport beagles its throat 
was cut, a hard piece of biscuit extricated, and the wound 
stitched. The te is doing well. 


Woman Amis. . 

. Aman off his hat and deliberately butted with 
his head a window in London, knocking it completely out. 
He told the constable “ That is all through a woman.’ 


¢ }- A Few 


ag eer nkememges ham police station and stole t! 
Police Orphanage res ra 


contained a sum of between £4 and £5. 
Rate Prohibited. 

Owing to the danger of rats spreadin the New 
South Wales Government will ipucines, Pag roatice it 
penal for any person to permit the presence of rats on his 
premises. 

Something in a Name? 

The Hook of Holland disaster has had a curious sequ-l, 
for the day the Berlin went ashore thename Berlin had just 
been painted on a new Hambu American steamer. 
Directly news of the disaster arrived order was given to 
erase the name of the Berlin and to substitute that of 


Picture Pars. (see focttine.) 


THE KNOB AT THE BOTTOM. 

Do you know why some pipes have a knob at the 
bottom? It does not ap to serve any purpose. 
Like the buttons at the back of a male coat knob is 
simply a relic of bygone 
days. It i? = = 
appearance on the church- 
warden pipes beloved of our 
ancestors. Smokers finding 
the pipes too long and too 
hot to bold would rest them on 
was evolved so that the pipe would 
prevent the table or its covering 


COC 
SORTING SHOT. 

Goop shot can be ere a by a baat | 

simple ien is paragra 
explains it. When shot leaves the 
ee box into which it is poured 
a motten etate it falls in the form 
of pellets into a tank of water, cooling 
and hardening on its way. 
From this tank it is taken 
and dried. The ones 
ere then se from re 

irregular 
S: oe ones iy 
being rolled down 


the table and the knob 
stand upright and 
being score 


find their way into the farther receptacle, w 
formed ones cannot roll so far and take a smaller leap. 


Personal Pars. 


A Clerical Burglar. 
Wate recently condac 
Bishop of Worcester 
. em =— a peborenee to @ newspeper 
a humorous 
wen, og mich oe ee B nglery.” “In a sense I 
ission to ° ° " 
= ‘a burglar,” continved e ‘Bahop, “for I desire to 
steal away your sins.” 


The Father of the Navy. — 

Tus Father of the Navy is gee Sir Arthur Farquhar, 
who, now ninety-one years old, 4 on @ sea career 
seventy-seven sm ago. The eon himself of an admiral 
and knight, Sir Arthur has three eons and three _— 
gons in the senior service. One an 
admiral—Rear-Admiral A. itio 
another son, Major Moubray res , D.S.0., distin- 

ished himself as a member of ae 's Mounted 
fantry during the Boer War. Truly @ remarkeble 
fighting family ! 


Siamese English. 

Tae Kino or Stam, who was in England in 1897, is 
coming again on another visit. He is a great admirer of 
British institutions, and has had three of his sons educated 
here. During his visit in 1897 the King went down to 
Harrow to see one of the sons, and tock a lively interest 
in the proceedings at the femous school, of which Dr. 
Welldon, now the Dean of Manchester, was then the head: 
master. The visit took place on a Sa’ ay, and the term 
was to end on the Tuesday following. Speaking to Dr. 
Welldon, the King said: “Mr. Headmaster, please may 
my eon Broke up to-day?” Needless to say, this quaintly- 
pat request was readily acceded to. 
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CONTROLS THE BLIND. 
Tas simple device 


illustrated here ensures of 
window blind being drawn 
atraight and prevents 
own about when 
the window is 
cord is fastened 
side of the window frame 
— pe : 
passes 4 
t+ screwed into 


cords effectivel 
the 
to 


& & 


Theory and Practice. 
‘Ax interesting confession has been made by 


Snagge, county court judge of Oxfordshire, who is seventy 
years of es Se all alens les in theory,” he 


said recently, “but I have never 
long es my life may be 
Thomas's recreation, 


logical study. 


co oe 


who was previous! 
his rt. ad it he Jew: il: 

is court, i was a angnily 
was not. “Don't be ” exclai adge Willis 
soothingly, “I have often thought I should like to respond 
to the name of Moses.” 


tha 
corrected it. We will send it just es it is now!” So the 
letter, corrected by the mother, was duly dispatched to 


Rome. 


mri 


DISCS BY THE WINDOW. 
THE round discs at the sides of windows which pro- 


a| ject from roofe are intended to secure the leaden 


covering of the side to 
the woodwork under- 
neath. A ring of woo? 
about Sin. in diameter 
is hollowed out. This 
is encompassed by a 
band = eS , ' As 
compound of size, chalk, 
and lampblack, pur- 
posed to vent the 
solder siberian to other 
egg of the lead). 

en a screw is inserted 
which secures the herd 
tothe wood. After this the hollow is filled up with 
solder and a fiat surface resembling the right-hand 
bottom picture is the result. 


il 


seaQ 


A Few Facts About Well-known 


People. 
a Birrell’s Garden. 
zn. Avoustine B Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
recently said at a public, dinner : “I kavs no desire to 
cultivate my I do not like stooping. I would 
rather go without vegetables than grow my own.” 


Tie ha Spooneriem. 

well known, Dr. Spooner, the head of New Collese, 
Oxford, has gained distinction by an inveterate habit of 
inverting his words, resulting in what has been designated 
“Spoonerisms.” His latest in that line occurred at a 
recent gathering, when as chairman he rosc to 
move for ‘acount Peel’s report on the subject. At the 


critical moment, however, his remarks took form of a 
request for the on to of Lord Port,” instead of the 
“yseport of Lord Peel”! 


Acting with a Real Dagger. 


Ir was in 1857 that Mr. Charles Santley 
baritone, first sang in London, Cons 
brating tiis jubilee this 
mementoes in honour of th 
an eccident on the 
was in the season of 
in Ruy Blas at Covent Gard Harrison an} 
were playi: the last eens 8 ee Fechtez. 
and throws him through 


m 
me and withdraw the ras I fell, ai should ™n- 
As it was it was enow:}, 
for ig epi said that had I not been well covered witb 
flesh my lungs. 
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By F. H., WEISS, 


The well-known Australian, who has won great popu- 
atts with the billiards-loving public, 


Few amateurs, and, for the matter of that, .§ no 
means all professionals, realise the importance of the 
cue as & factor in success at billiards. 

But the ideal cue is undoubtedly not easy to 
come by. During the whole of my career as s player, 
which, taking in my performances as a boy champion 
now extends to over twenty-five years, I have had. 
only two perfect cues, and of these I discovered 
by chance. 

"The first “treasure” was one of a bunch exhibited 
in a maker's shop in Melbourne, and its qualities were 
something of a revelation to me. With it in my hand 
J found myself making what till then had been diffi- 
cult shots with ease, and I can only describe the magio 
of that cue py, soying I gs it yg to be endowed 
with life and to play the game for me. 

I grew so fond of my cue and so afraid of anything 

ome ee like 


happening to it that I had a dozen cues 
it speci made for me, thinking thus to cheat 
malignant Fate. These cues were absolute replicas of 


the original, the same wood, weight, length, nce, 
the same everything, but they might as well have 
been made of cast iron for any use they were to me. 

My cue had a “soul,” these were poor lifeless bits 
of wood. Well, pers my precious cue for six years 
and then in a foolish moment I lent it to a riend 
who broke it, and incidentally nearly broke my heart. 


THE CUE WITH A SOUL. 


I was in despair. The championship of Australia 
was shortly to be decided, and here was I playing 
like a third-rate amateur. __ ; : 

In a faint hope of recovering by assiduous practice 
the form that had gone with my broken cue I hired 
a table in a Collins Street saloon, and the very first 
morning I went there I found another gem amongst 
the cues in the rack for every-day use. It was a 
marvellous stroke of luck, for I had vainly ransacked 
every shop in Melbourne for a cue to suit me. 

I may add that when I first took it up I was within 
an aco of putting it down in, for it was much 
heavier than I was accustomed to play with. But I 
was in the mood that any stick was good enough to 
hit a ball with, and took it with the feeling that no 
matter how heavy it might be it could not possibly 
make my play worse than it was. As a matter of 
fact, I learned from my success—for I won the 
championship—with that cue that weight is of little 


a 

played with this cue for fifteen years, and brought 
it with mo to London—that is, about three _— 
ago. Shortly after arrival I found, or thought I 
found, that my cue needed le ening; for, however 
careful one may be, a om nd “4 gion with 
tipping in course years, an took my 
darling to a maker to be adjusted. 

Rather against my will, he persuaded me to have 
this done by a splice at the top instead of by a small 
piece let into the butt, assuring me that this was 
the newest method. It may have been, but I only 
know that my cue, for which I should not have taken 
£500, was get ger ruined, and—that was three 
years ago—I am vainly searching for a worthy 
gurcessor. 

The cue I have been using is s good cue—I do 
not wish to say anything against it—but compared 
with its predecessor it is as chablis to champagne. 

BALANCE, NOT WEIGHT, COUNTS. 


Therefore, I cannot tell you how to find the ideal 
cue; but I can at least point out the errors into 
which amateurs fall in choosing a cue. 

In buying a cue the amateur looks chiefly to its 
weight, which is really the least important considera- 
tion of all. It is not the weight, but its distribution, 
or, in other words, the ance of the cue that 
matters, and whether the point of balance is correctly 
placed for you depends upon your reach, height, and 
so on, and can only: be determined by actual play. 

But even if = have a properly balanced cue it 
may still be the wrong stick for you. The chief 
causo of failure to make a shot is, of course, hitting 
the object ball at the wrong spot, This may be done 
by the player miscalculating, in many cases the 
shot is correctly made and yet fails, 

Then the player inveighs aout the table or the 
balls as untrue, whereas in probability it is the 
cue that is at fault. 

The best way to test a cue is to try it at shots 
which you are absolutely capable of making, and 
then, if you fail, you may be sure there is something 
— Pha the cue. 

e same time, this is only an elemen test, 
and the “true inwardness” a cue is ole to be 
a Ly its behaviour under all conditions and 


‘very kind of om te re : 
thot. 


KNOWING EVERY DATE IN THE YEAR. 


More Methods by Which You Can Pin the Calendar 
to Your Memory. 


sp ; mdents have pointed 
out how the i see cane still more rs oe 

uggested o u ingenius me 
which day of the on whim any date in the 
ma; wered. 


be disco 
Among others, F. K., Dublin, commenting on the 


following sentence might be learned: “Tussling for 
fortune may well satisfy maniacs, th 8 
turfites feign success.” ch word in this sentence 
represents a month, the first stands for January, the 
second for February, and so on. The first letter of 
each word, again, is the initial of the day on which 
the month opens, and confusion, it will be noted, 
is avoided ween Tuesday and Tharsday, and 
Saturday and Sunday, by using words beginning 
with tu and th and sa and su respectively, 

K. P. G., Seven omg Essox, writes that since she 
was s child, she has followed a very simple system 
with much success Her secret is to notice carefully 
the day of the week on which the month opens, for 
the Ist, 8th, 15th, 22nd, and 29th, all fall on the 
same ae In this way it was easy to calculate that 
as April began on a Monday, the 10th would be a 
cee, the 16th a Tuesday, and the 28th a 

junday. 

On the other hand, M. T., Oldham, makes use of 
the figure for the year and the figure for the month 
in finding out the day of the week required. The 

res for the months he hag memorissd in the 
following simple manner: January, February, and 
March are 3, 6, 6, or three sixty-six; April, May, 
June, 2, 4, 0, or two-forty ;. July, August, pamber 
2, 5, 1, or two fifty-one; and October, November, and 
December, 8, 6, 1, or three sixty-one. 

Supposing he wishes to find the day upon which 
August 6th, for instance, wil! fall, he adds to that 
number the figure for the year, 6, and the figure for 
the month, 5. The total obviously is 17. When 
divided by 7, a remainder of 8 is left. This indicates 
that Ao 6th will fall on the third day of the 
week, which is a Tuesday. 

Several other methods were suggested, many of them 
very elaborate, and requiring an unusually excellent 
memory, but those above are quite simple. 


——__-j=2—____ 
THE NEW TAX. 


Some Sorrows of a Householder. 


Should Jane, the cook, say, burn her hans 
When dishing up the stew, 
A trifle, viz. a five-pound note, 
The law declares her due. 
Should Mary, the house-parlourmaid, 
Crash down the stairs one day, 
Her bruises and the “orful shock” 
W:ll charm ten pounds away. 
Bui 


Should Buttons sneak my bicycle, 
And tumble off with joy, 
Although the bike’s a total wreck, 


The end will be that I shall have 
To do the work myself. 
ee ee 
Curent: “I want you to lend me an ear for a 
moment.” 
Banker (without looking up): “Yes, but only ab 
6 per cent., and with two sureties.” 
—— 


Map (rushing into the room): “Oh, ma’am, our 
lady has gone and run away with the coach- 


Fond Mamma: “The coachman? And who's to 
drive me to the theatre to-night, I should like to 


know?” 
ee § me 


TeacuEr: “What is a politician, Tommy?” 

Pupil: “A man who makes s es, sir.” 

Teacher: “But I make speeches, and am not a 
politician.” 

Pupil: “I mean a man who makes clever 
speeches.” 


4_SBRIES OF HUMAN STORIES. 
LONDON’S LIVING LANDMARKS. 


Vi.—The Newspaper Man at Charing Cross 
Post Office. 


[Zn comparison with some of the other contributors to 
this series, Mr. Stephen Pooley, who discourses amusingly 
about men and matters, is q “mere boy.” For he is not 
much over forty, and has been a newsvendor for the com- 
paratively short reriod of sizteen years. Nevertheless, his 
ready wit and his fine “pitch” outside the Post Office 
opposite Charing Cross Station combine to make him one 
of the best known of London “ characters.”} 


I am not sure that it is al tine Spc hie 
for a man to be satisfied sith Cis lot. Indeed, for 


iry and say, “Mornin’, mornin’! 
tiful rain, this, beautiful. Just the thing for 
the crops.” 
THE MAN WHO NEVER GRUMBLID. 


Then perhaps a day or two later it would be boiling 
hot, and this time his tale would be, “Grand weath-~ 
this, nd. Just the sort of thing I like. Hope 
it will last.” Or when it was so cold that your 
breath fairly froze on your lips, he would be chort- 
ling away, “Ha, this ig something like weather! So 
healthy and bracing. I do enjoy it—quite like the 
old-fashioned winters.” 

I don’t know what’s become of him, but I bet if 
he were in the Jamaica earthquake by by Ag mee 
he was going about smiling, and rubbing his hands 
and saying, “Now this is something like an earth- 

uake. Been needing this for a long time to shake 
things up. Splendid opening for the buildin’ trade. 

Another of my “regulars” is quite a wit. One 
morning he said to me, “If I owned a r, I 
should call it the Umpretta.” “Why?” I asked him. 
“Because everybody would be sure to take it,” he 
replied. Another time, referring to an article in a 
certain paper, he said, “I never read such rubbish 
in my life. A‘ pin has more head than some of these 
fellows and much more point.” 

Oh, he’s a witty ’un, and, as a matter of fact, he’s 
a well-known writer on one of the big dailies. But 
somehow or other, it seems to me, judging by what 
I’ve read of his articles, that he leaves his wit out- 
side when he goes in at the office-door. 

About my earnings? Well, week-in week-out, I 
clear about a pound aweek. As I am married, this 
ain’t any too much to keep us going, but I manage 
to make a bit more by doing odd jobs, window clean- 
ing, and the like, before and after my regular busi- 
mess hours. : 

WHICHEVER WAY THE WIND BLOWS. 


Now and again I have a windfall. Once in par- 
ticular a gentleman gave me 5s. for a gem ee aper. 
This was when the news came of the relief of Tay 
smith. The gentleman bought a paper, read the tele- 
gram, and then put 6s. into my , saying, “I 
givo you this as a thank-offering,” and then went to 
tell me that his only son was amongst those in 
Ladysmith. Tears of joy ran down his face as he 
talked, and somehow or other my own eyes were a 
bie watery. It may have been the wind catching 

em. 

As I said at the beginning, I am satisfied with 
my lot, although owing to tubes, motor-’buses, and 
people generally being in a greater hurry than they 
were ten years ago, trade is not so now. 

I like the open-air life, and the hustle and stir 
around one, and I like reading the papers I sell 
and studying the questions of the day. At the same 
time, it wouldn’t do for me to have too pronounced 
opinions, or, at all events, to let them be known. 

Perhaps a gentleman tells me that if women get 
votes the country will to the deuce double quick, 
and I says, “Yes, sir, that’s so, sir.” And then five 
minutes later up comes a lady and tells me that the 
only way to save poor old England is to give women 
votes, and I says, “Yes, mum, that’s just my way of 
thinking, mum.” 80 everybody's pleased, and I 
sells three papers for one I'd sell if I let my real 
opinion be known. And my real opinion? Oh, well, 

at’s my business. Besides, I’m married. 


If you buy the April RAPID you can get your money back. 
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WExk ENDING 
Apzi 18, 1907, 


NIGHT ON 
4 THE EMBANK- 
=a MENT. 
Ir is one o'clock in the morning as we come by 
Whitehall to the Thames Embankment. It has been 
a bitterly cold Sunday with ice on the waters of 
the parks, and the roads hard frozen, but towards 
night the wind has changed, and the temperature 
has risen rapidly. . . 

Except for the occasional passing of a brightly 
dighied tramcar the Embankment lies wrap; in 
silence and shadow. ? 

But in the shadow there wearily to and fro 
gaunt, haggard men, and ill-clad, sallow-faced wo 
weather-beaten, mud-stained human wreckage. 

A few of the men have gathered under the arch 
of a railway bridge, but the majority pace the 
flags wearily and alone, ing from the light into the 
blackness and from the b ess into the light again. 

There is want in their faces and despair in their 
gait. They are penniless and homeless. : 

Under the bridge on a wooden structure that is 
being used in connection with some repairing work 
one or two women have settled down for the night. 

are sleeping out. The majority of those who 
are wandering in ghostly fashion by the water are 
sleeping out, too. They are taking the exercise to 
get some warmth into their bodies before they fling 
themselves down under the stars to let the melan- 


sige rier pee of the river against the stonework lull 
0 


them sleep. 


HOMELESS MEN AND WOMEN. 


Further along towards Blackfriars Bridge, and 
higher up in the other direction towards Westmin- 
ster, the Embankment seats are occupied here and 


there by homeless men and women who have already 
settled down for the night. 

Some of them have not yet “curled themselves 
up,” but are sitting erect and gazing in front of 
them—silently, dreamily. 

How these unhappy ones—many of them raggedly 
and anything but warmly clad—mani to go on 
s'eeping out through the winter without getting 
pneumonia is a mystery. But they do. 

I know a good many of these Embankment 
“dossers” by sight as habitual frequenters of our 
beautiful riverside terrace during the hours that 
London sleeps. Some of them have been Embank- 
ment night loafers on and off for two or three years. 

A few of the men we to-night as we patrol 
the open air dormitory of the destitute are genuine 
out-of-works, unskilled labourers who from one cause 
and another have been unable to find ay ko 
for! some time, and are not possessed of the fourpence 
mecomary fo scare & bed in 8 commen D ing- 

ouse, 

But the great majority of the men and women are 
either habitual, loafers who never did an honest day’s 
hard work in their lives, or they are social wreckage— 
men and women who have drifted down to the depths 
through drunkenness or vicious and criminal ways. 

SPENDING A PENSION IN DRINK. 

The Embankment is not a thd: fi and so we will 
only pause for a moment to study one or two of 
the oa ed before we turn off the broad highway 
by the Thames and explore the off-the-track territory 
that is the goal of our poaceeyiog®. ; 

Here is a big stout woman huddled up in a corner 
under the railway arch. A ray of light falls upon 
her face and the features tell their own tale. 

But in spite of their drink-sodden appearance they 
still show traces of good looks and a certain vague 
suggestion of former refinement that stirs one’s 
curiosity as to the woman’s history. 

The woman sleeping on the Embankment this cold 
winter’s night is the widow of a colonel who served 
his country well. 

She is not penniless. She has a pension. But 
as soon as she has drawn it she spends every farthing 
in a drunken orgie. At these periods she lives in 
a common lodging-house in the Boro’. When the 
money is gone she slceps about, in shelters or under 
railway arches or wherever she can find a corner, 
until the money is due again. 

The Embankment is a favourite “pitch” of hers 
paring her penniless periods. She knows one or 
two of the habitués and they make up a little private 
party under the railway arch and treat her with a 
certain amount of deference, because when she draws 
her pension money she is in the habit of standing 


Not long ago a clergyman wrote to me about a 


he would write 
said he was 


I found that the unfortunate man’s story was true. 
He was « schoolfellow of mine at Eastbourne. He 
had been in the habit, when he was without the 
money for the dese-house, of sleeping on the Embank- 


“One night I saw you go by,” he said, “but I 
couldn’t b myself to up and s to you. 
T felt too sie Ae for ite sas on, seal school- 


ated for many years when I lived 
in Hamilton Terrace, sleeping in one of the recesses 
of London Bridge. 

When I knew him he lived in a large house in 
Maida Vale and spent money freely. 


WORK THAT CAN'T BE FOUND. 


The “all night” company on the Embankment and 
the bridges you see are not all of the unskilled 


labouring or the tramp class. 
A rom | vincials—men who 


many of them are 
have come to London in search of work and failed 
to get it and have become hopelessly stranded. But 


some of them are Londoners who in the days of 


their well-doing did very well indeed. 
Let us w some of the people who are on the 
Embankment now. 


As Big Ben strikes the half-hour between one and 
two, three or four recumbent figures rise slowly and 
cross the road. 

Let _us ask one of them where he is feing. “To 
Se Sones Labour Tents,” he says; ‘ve got a 

We follow the man. In the Strand there is a quiet 
subdued movement. From all sides, across the 
bridges and along the brightly-lighted thoroughfare 
groups of shadows are stealing, each rate shadow 
gradually becoming absorbed in the dark patch of 
slowly moving misery converging on Kingsway. 

THE POOREST OF THE POOR. 


At a quarter to two along the hoardin 
byway of Little Wild Street there is ran 
pact mass of silent suffering. 

There is no need, in pe to read their story, 
to look long in the faces of the two or three hundred 
men huddled together in two close lines with just 
a breadth of ovement left for the constable to pass 
to and fro. ese men have come at two o'clock 
in Be morning to do two hours’ work for food and 


a F 

While they wait the midnight shift is still inside. 
When they leave the four o'clock shift will be waiting. 
Night and day, with the exception of Sunday, 
shifts of homeless penniless men willing to work 
pass in and out of the King’s Labour Tents, 
oe maintained, and managed by the Church 

rmy. 

Let us pass into the tents before the changing of 
he shit, 

aring gas jets fall upon a strange scene. 

Men of all ages, but with one common eae of 
desperate need upon them, are sawing and chopping 
wood and it into bundles and stacking it. 

The order, “Cease work,” rings out from the end 
of the tent where the officer in is stationed. 


A SORTIE ON THE SOUP. 


Instantly there is silence. Then the cooks and 
helpers emerge from the kitchen tent, and every 
man seems to have been supplied ag if by magic 
with a big basin of thick steaming pes-soup. 

In a moment some three hundred men are seated 
at long wooden tables. Their hands as if by military 
command go to the hot sides of the basins the i 
they are es 

re is a short ce, then the men fall 
finish their soup wlakis, It is their oad bide. 
They had the first before they began work, and they 
are not so ravenously eager as they were two hours 


in the 
@ com- 


On the canvas above there is an ominous sound. 
The a has begun Rp: come aya heavily, 
a 8a A t 
in ho are ouside.” officer, us get the chaps 
ere is a brie lective returning of tha: 
then the men each with a ticket for ee 
a lodging-house hard by pass out into the dark- 


ness. 
The two o'clock shift comes in. The collars of 
the men’s coats are turned up, and the raindrops 
on their caps glitter in the gas flare. 
The men seat themselves for the hot soup that has 
been swiftly set on the table for them. The cold 


hands eagerly cl the hot basins. At the bid- 
ding of the officer rise and uncover. The short 
ag said, they fall to quickly, and the soup and 
ig hunch of white zoon diseppear. 

0 Officials pass round the tables and pencil 
in hand. “Your name, age, occupation, where born, 
where did you sleep last night?” 

By a strange coincidenco the first man questioncd 
gives my name. It is his also. 

The men are mostly unskilled latourers, ard a4 
good many have come from the provinces. But the: 
are among them old soldiers, coachmen, grocc:s, 


valets, shop assistants, carmen,  carponis, 
— butchers, printers, and there have been 
ists. 


Many of the men on this two o'clock shift slept 
“out” the previous night. That means that th. 
slept on the Embankment, under a railway arch or 
in a mews, or in some open space where the voi: 
of the Law would not rouse them and order them io 
move on. 

e word to in work is given, and the m:n 
leave the table. “Sawyers to the right, chopyers to 
the left, bundlers this way.” 

_ The work has been apportioned as the men czme 


in, 

All set themselves to the appointed task, scmo 

deftly, some clumsily, the bulk of them willingly. 
WORKER AND SHIRKER 

An old eoldier takes his coat off and puts go anil 
elbow into his work. A tall, thin man in a shiny 
black swallow-tailed coat saws with one hand in }::3 
pocket, and is good humouredly advised by the oficcr 
that he can employ it more usefully. This man ix, 
we may safely conolude, a loafer. He is not wins 
to do more than he can help for the meal and tho 
bed that he will &* 

But the hum work is in the tents, and tho 
scene is a strangely busy one for two o'clock in tiv 
morning. 

The officers on cay will find out what they can 
about the men. ikely cases—men who shor 
capacity and intelligence for steady work—are often 
transferred to. one of the Church Army's labour 
homes, and every effort is made to find them regular 
employment. 

t is half-past three when we leave tho labour 
tents and out into the rain. Already the four 
o'clock shift is beginning to form up. 

Under the glass shelter of the Aldwych Theatre 
and of the Gaiety Theatre groups of silent mcn, 
gaunt and hungry-looking, are waiting out of tho 
wet until the hour of their relief strikes, and they 
can work till six in the morning for food and admis- 
sion to a lodging-house. 

e e e e ® e * 


Four o’clock and a wet morning. The main strects 
are empty. The bright lamplight falls on the wet 
pavement and gives them a strange shining appcar- 
ance. 

DREAMS OF A HAPPIER TIME. 


A solitary policeman with his arms well under his 
mackintosh cape paces solemnly on his dreary beat. 
The Strand is a desert, but in the byways and 
side streets there are little groups of men here and 


there sheltering from the rain w they can, Most 
of them have been driven from the bridges by the 
downpour. 


Many a r wretch sleeping soundly, perhaps 
dreaming of happier days, gets soaked before le 
wakes to rain and realisation. 

Let us wander back to the Embankment. The 
seats are empty. The weather has done its work 
for the workless. 

But under the railway arch by Charing Cross thcre 
ig a black line of humanity. 

The dossers have flung themselves down upon the 
dry patch of pavement to resume their interrupted 
slum They are sitting with their backs propped 
“eThe oe Pe wid Th £ 

colonel’s widow is quarrelling. @ privacy 0 
the protective piece of pe ae which she had 
chosen for a haa been invaded. 


AT FIVE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 


Another woman has come from the “open” and 
squeezed herself in. 

The colonel’s widow allows her indignation at. the 
damp disturbance of her comfort to find vent 1 
languees that is too loud. : 

men trying to get to sleep with their backs 
against the wall tell her to “shut up.” 

They are ey men from the pro- 
vincee—and are not aware the social status of 
the lady “dossing” on the Embankment. _— 

At five in the morning the rain ceases. Tiiis is 
about the hour at which there is a general muve- 
ment, and the dormitory by the river beco:s 
gradually deprived of its recumbent forms. 

The men have roused themselves and move slowly 
off, some of them to make their way to the dick 
gates and the wharves and the markets in the hope, 
often vain, of a few hours’ work. 

Others move off in the same direction merly 
for oe of scene, for the movements and bust'e 
of life. . 

The women move away, too. Whither?—That is 
one of the mysteries of the modern Babylon. 


MISS MARIE CORELLI tells “What Life Means to Me” in the April RAPID. 
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final trials had not yet 
been made, but the 
authorities regarded it 
as the most powerful 
quick-firing weapen 
be invented, They 
intended it for 
vessels of the Dread- 
nought type. 

It is certain now that full details of this gun are 
in the hands of one of our neighbours across the 
Channel. Otherwise, it is believed that the Dread- 
nought’s secrets-wand there are many of them—have 
ben faithfully preserved, though it is eafe to say 
that every one of the first-class Powers has had a 
slot at discovering these secrets. : . 

Sometimes the Lctraper of a secret is quite un- 
aware of his misdeeds. One of the best instances of 
this is told in relation to the editor of a London 
daily paper. At dinner one night he sat beside a 
distinguished physician. The latter mentioned in 
eonpeteation, Feat a certain peer had called on him 
during the day. 

as te he unwell?” the editor asked. __ ; 

“Oh, no,” replied the other. “He thinks of going 
to India, and wanted to know if I considered the 
climate would be suitable.” . 

The editor pricked up his ears. At the time there 
was much speculation as to who would be the next 
Viceroy of India, “What did you tell him?” he 
inquired casually. : : 

“I told him it would do him good,” was the answer. 

PUBLISHED THE FULL DETAILS. 

Next day the editor announced in his ype that 
the peer mentioned had been appointed Viceroy of 
India. Subsequent events proved that the quick- 
witted editor was correct in his guess. 

The Servian Government has succeeded in obtain- 
ing British recognition of the new dynasty, but they 
can get no further. King Peter wants to be invited 
to pay us a visit. 

In certain circles it is well known that the matter 
was put before the Prime Minister, but he told the 
fervians very decidedly that under the circumstances 
our Sovereign could not receive King Peter. The 
Servian envoys returned disconsolate. Nothing was 
known of all this until Dr. Georgevitch, the Servian 
Premier, having fallen from power, published the 
full details of the negotiations. 

The Servians were furious at this affront to them 
becoming known. Dr. Georgevitch was arrested, 
tried, and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
for betrayal of State secrets. 

Probably the most famoug achievement of M. de 
Dlowitz, the brilliant correspondent to the Trucs, 
was the way in which he secured for his paper the 
full text of the Treaty of Berlin, 

Most of it he managed to secure through a young 
Secretary to one of the delegates. To avoid suspicion 
they pretended not to know each other. They dined 
at the same restaurant, both wearing similar hats. 
Before dinner the secretary placed in the lining of 
his hat all the information be had gathered in the 
course of the day. 

HOW A JOURNALIST AVERTED WAR. 


When he entered the restaurant he pl hi 
beside that of Blowitz, who alwirg hig ry 
Having finished his dinner Blowitz put on his friend’s 
hat and walked out. One evening they had a terri- 
— pier apoio _ put on the secretary's hat 
noticed the Flew reached the door before he 

another occasion Blowitz did t service to 
the pesos of a ee yy Preserving a porns. ° 

was when ive sold his Suez Canal 
in. A London journalist dis- 
that France would be. es Pi eel 
to buy them, the j; urnalist e the Prime 
im what he had heard. The 


580,00 or the work, and the Khedive accepted 
Now for t s i 

at ‘the French — li was ata nies 
announcing the sale. e Premier 


frantic wit! 
iors, hs fast a = he stamped about the 


“England shall suffer for this,” he i 
“You can tell them I said eo” neue’ vio 


Secrets, aud the Anxiety 
State or Guarding Them, 


reception 


most probably b 
rg no menila in his telegram to 


Es. Afterwards he was warm! thanked by 


“scene” 
e 
the French Premier for his discreet silence, 
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4_NEW FEATURE. 
THiS WEEK'S HERO. 


Mr. HENRI PIERRON, the Solicitor who Saved 
Rayner’s Life. 


Everyone ig familiar with the Scarlet Pimpernel, 
the mysterious hero of Baroness Orczy’s clever 
romance, whose mission in life was to save condemned 
prisoners from the guillotine, 

Well, West Kensington has just awakened to the 
fact that it has a Scarlet Pimpernel of its very own 
dwelling in its midst. His name is Henri Pierrron, 
and the latest prospective victim he has snatched 
from the grip of the gallows is, as all the world is 
aware, Horace Rayner, the man who shot Mr. 
Whiteley. 

How did he do it, and why? Let him tell in his 
own words; P.1V. sitting opposite him in his office, 
notebook on knee, telephone bells Cabling continu- 
ously, telegrams arriving by the score, letters by 
the thousand, all bringing congratulations on the 
successful result of a fight he a man’s life. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Pierron, answering a query, “I 
have no objection to telling you all about it. But 
first let mq say that I am not an opponent of capital 
punishment, 

“There are, I think, degrees in murder, as in 
everything else. I did not think Rayner ought to 
hang. And so, I set to work to save him. I prepared 
petition forme capable of carrying about 20,000 signa- 
tures, a number I thought calikely to be exceeded. 
But in this I was quickly undeceived. By the very 
first post on the morning following the announcement 
I received more than three thousand applicatiors for 
forms from all over the country. 

“Then I realised, for the first time, something of 
what was about to happen, and I sent out and engaged 
eight additional temporary clerks, and specially re- 
tained the services of two printers to print the petition 
forms. I also turned on to the work the whole of 
my regular staff, and there were plenty of volunteer 
helpers. Nevertheless, wo had to work ne | and night 
to cope with the demand. At first we fell slightly 
in arrear, but by Friday evening, when the news of 


the reprieve reached us, we had sent out the forms 
to co ge d who applied for them. These forms, all 
of which, of course had to be specially printed, num- 


bered about 33,000, gapeble, had they all been filled, 
of carrying about 1,500,000 signatures, 

“The applications came from all over the kingdom, 
and from all classes of the community. Many people 
—over two hundred in one day—applied by telegram, 
and hundreds made personal application, arriving by 
cab, in motor-cars, and on foot. 

“Exactly how many people signed we shall never 
know, for thousands of filled forms will undoubtedly 
not be returned, now that the reprieve hae been 
granted Roughly speaking, however, I have 500,000 
signatures lying in my oftice at this present moment. 
This is, I need scarcely say, the biggest reprieve 
petition, by a long way, that has ever been.” 

Mr. Pierron is a large, warm-hearted, florid-com- 
plexioned man, of the kind that dogs and children 
take to instinctively, and although still a compara- 
tively young practitioner, he has been engaged in 
some of the most famous criminal trials of the last 
twenty-two years, 

His first. great case was when he was called upon 
to undertake the defence of Milsom and Fowler, the 
Muswell Hill burglars and murderers. This was in 
the summer of 1896, when he had only been a few 
months a solicitor, and right in the middle of the 
case arose the complication of Milsom’s confession, 
in which he laid the major part of the blame on 
Fowler’s shoulders. Mr. Pierron then told Fowler 
that in justice to himself he ought to get another 
solicitor, which he did. 

Another famous criminal he defended was Devereux, 
who, a few years back, poisoned his wife and twin 
children, afterwards ecealing up the bodies in a tin 
trunk, which he stored in a furniture depository. 
On the eve of his execution, Devereux made a will, 
leaving everything he died possessed of to his sur 
viving child, and appointed Mr. Pierron his executor 
and trustee. 

Amongst his possessions was, of course, the tin 
trunk which had contained the bodies, but this the 
police refused to give up. Mr. Pierron thereupon 
obtained a magistrate’s order, compelling them to do 
so, only, however, to find after all that his trouble 
had been in vain; for Mr. Tussaud, who at one time 
had been in the habit of paying big prices for criminal 
relics of famous trials, such as thi» was, had given 
up the practice, and no one else could be found to 
give a penny piece for the battered old box. 

It was Mr, Pierron, too, who prosecuted Lewis on 
a charge of passing forged cheques, a case which 
excited little attention at the time, but which after- 
wards became famous owing to the dramatic confes- 
sion of perjury made by Millie Marsh. 

Mr. Pierron, like most lawyers, is strongly in 
favour of a Court of Criminal Appeal, which he thinks 
should consist of three judges. In addition, however, 
he would retain the present system of an appeal for 
Royal clemency through the Home Secretary. Also, 
Pes | especially, he would like to see the law altered, 
s0 as to recognise degrees in murder, as is done in 
most other civilised countries, 
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Poticzs traps are 
not the only danger 
to which the motorist 
is exposed. At the 

where his car 
is left from time to 
time for repairs, he is 
liable to be victimised 
in a most artfal and 
unscrupulous manner 
by those with whom 
he leaves his machine. 

ENaiy the moet 
common dodge of the 
motor-car repairer is 
to make over-charges 
for even the most 
simple repairs. For 
instance, a car is left 
for one or two little 
adj eaoage affecting fenced. 5 bin 
perhaps the steeri or unive joint. O: 
taking down these paie the artful mechanic pretends 
to find other flaws, and in the end the motorist is 
lucky if a strong bill for adjustmeats is not tacked 
on to his account. ~ 

Another common practice, even among the largest 
firms, is to keep a car brought in for repair an un- 
necessary length of time, the excuse being made ¢hat 
there has been delay in getting certain accessorics 
from the*makers. Meantime, the repair having been 
effected, the car is made to pay handsomely le its 
garage room by being let out for hire. 

This trick is difficult to detect, for the trade number 
of the firm is fitted on to the car instead of the 
private plate of the owner. A weck or two later the 
proprietor will be notified that his car is finished, 
and when he receives it, beautifully polished and 
dusted, it never occurs to him that since he saw’ it 
last it had been subjected to considerable wear and 
tear. 


Fr 
ot etsy, 


Fa do 


How Garage Proprietors 
Victimise Motorists. 


“LITTLE DROPS OF WATER.” . 


An extremely mean trick is that known as “ making 
trouble,” by which further work is secured. This 
practice ig more common in provincial towns, the 
victim, as a rule, being a visitor or stranger, who 
may have to store his car for a night or two. In the 
meantime the artful garage proprietor removes the 
lid of the carburettor and injects about half a 
spoonful of water. When owner returns and 
tries to start his car, difficulty immediately arises. 

Perhaps it may refuse to budge at all, for even 
a few drops of water in the carburettor will totally 
upset the running of the engine. 

The symptoms exhibited ‘4 a car doctored in this 
manner seem to point strongly to exhausted batteries. 
If the owner is unfortunate enough not to possess a 
voltmeter, the garage master will produce one, which, 
eet, has been specially faked to show a fictitious 
voltage. 

The result is that the motorist is trapped 
into leaving his machine 80 that the battery may 
be pecharecks 

Of course, no such operation takes place. All that 
is done is simply to clean out the carburettor, and 
submit a good stiff fee for charging to the owner 
when he calls the second time to take his car away. 


OLD ENGINES FOR NEW. 


With the connivance of the unscrupulous driver 
the shadiest firms will work the “substitution” trick. 
A typical instance occurred quite recently in con- 
nection with a modern car of a leading English make 
belonging to Lady Blank. While garaged with a 
West London firm, an order was received to fit 
another but older pattern car with a new and more 

werful engine. e driver of Lady Blank’s car 
Lapuened to hear about this order, and agreed on 
payment of part of the illicit profits to an exchange 
of the engines of the two machines. 

Accordingly, the engines of Lady Blank’s modern 
car were S00 out and fitted up in the old car, 
while the engines of the latter were transferred to 


Lady Blank’s machine. The two engines being so 
much alike in appearance, the trick was never de- 
tected. 


In like manner tyres and tubes frequently change 
hands, or rather wheels. With tyres of the same 
size and make that are slightly worn, it is impossible 
to tell one from the other by the outside appearance, 
but an examination of the inside or fabrio would 
reveal considerable differences. 

Most motor-car owners, again, know by experience 
how easily accessories, tools, and spare tubes dis- 
appear from the machine when left at the garage or 
workshop. Every owner does not think of providing 
lock-ups for these articles, so that when a mechanic 
is in need of a tool, he merely picks up one from 
the nearest car, and as often as not it soon finds 
its way to the workshop bench. If the loss be after- 
wards noticed by the owner or driver, the firm decline 
responsibility. 

he best course for the motorist to follow is to 
check his list of tools both before and after the visit to 
the garage by means of a tally attached to the car. 
He should also have a distinguishing mark for his 
tyres, tubes, battery, coil, and other accessorics, 

ich would mean that the “substitution” dodge 
would be no longer possible. 


° The April RAPID costs you NOTHING to buy. Ask your bookseller. 
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OUR GREATEST SERIAL STORY. 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 


Ricwarp Rusmpen and Guy Squirl both love Mollie, the 
daughter of Colonel Brabant. . 

Richard and Guy are cousins, and have been companions 
since boyhood, Richard is good-natured, clumsy, tall and 
strong, @ failure except where sport is concerned ; Guy is 
handsome and brainy. Richard existe on two hundred a 
year—and expectations; Guy earns a comfortable income 
at enginoering. ; 

Guy, being very fond of ballooning, has taken a cottage 
on the south coast of Cornwall in order to carry out some 
experiments, and Rushden, having nothing better to do, 
has joined him. During one of these fly trips the 
refractory balloon descends into a very pretty garden, 
a a aeronauts make the acquaintance of Mollie 

rabant. 

When late at ais they tramp homewards behind a 
ly of the monster that refuses to oar, 


to. 
eliza wera 
decide their knott; i this, the st pro! 

ide their y pointe, A grea P' shalt 


ace is the one who shall first p: to Mo! 
The tension is terrific; card after card is 
ae on aks Tight prigelewl in the hall 
Ps s 
Rushden looks up and sees standing in 


i 


in,” oy stammers. 
; wonder ‘. I Rey _ she -_™ és 
, an a eo dissi i vances, 

weirs shoes heine sees the spate Oh, how awful!” 
she “Playing cards at such an hour on euch a 
ide the table, looking disapprov- 

, then at the other. “I am sur- 
well enough to be very 


angry and to preac: a sermon. Why 't you say 
you're sorry, fated af staring at me?” she cries 


“We weren't really playing cards,” Guy stammers. 
“We were just undoing a particularly tight knot with the 
¢ards when you came in.” . ; 

Of course, Mollie wants to know what their difficulty is; 
they agree to tell her afterwards. ; 

Roshden looks at the card he drew just as Mollie 
entered. It isan ace. His exultation is only eclipsed 
Guy’s disappointment. He takes Mollie by arm, is 
her out of the cottage, and tells her of his love. 

Good roe ‘“ usually et gion Fe og ogee 
changes. Besi ing accepted ollie, his expecta- 
ime ae realised. ‘The consum live oung man who 
stands between him and the title estate of Lord 
Westingham suddenly dies. ‘ 

Before journeying to London to see about his 
inheritance he asks Squirl to take care of Mollie. When he 
comes back to Cornwall again he sees his sousin and his 
sweetheart sailing the air gaily in the balloon. a 
descend. Mollie wants to ascend again, and, as her wi 


is law, the two men a . 

They go up again. The wind increases, and the balloon 

thers a great 8 . A etorm is brewing. Rushden 
Frans over the side of the car. “Good Heavens!” he 
cries; “ ing blown straight out towards the 
Atlantic Ocean.” : 

The balloon sinks ually until Squirl discovers that 
they are only a few feet above the water. All the ballast 
has been thrown out. There is only one way to make 
the monster rise. Either Guy or Dick will have to jump 
out or the balloon and its occupants will s 

When Mollie learns of their predicament she faints. 

Again the two chums agree that Luck shall decide. Just 
as they are about to toss a coin to settle which shall sacri- 
fice his life, Squirl, afraid ‘of losing, tells Rushden that 
in his absence Mollie has learned to love him (Squirl), and 
never really loved Rushden at all. 

When Dick hears this he clambers over the car towards 
the rope. To him life is not worth living now. 

Something on his cousin’s face makes him 
however. He asks Squirl whether Mollie 
Cee nee atdn't. tay’ 80 with her lips,” G 

“No; s idn’t say so er lips,” Guy stammers. 

“Then you lied,” "Geshden, shrieee, trying to get s 
firmer grip on the car. “You lied, you cheated me, Guy ! 
It’s not too late, you shall play the game yet.” 

This doesn’t suit Squirl; he seizes a wrench, and, raising 
* in er ayeched Loge bows Ft ie down on tho 

ngers clinging car. n e fingers 
their hold; the car gives a sudden a and then a 
straight up into the eky. 

When Mollie regains consciousness, she asks for Dick, 
and on seeing only Guy she lapses again into the state that 
knows no fear. 


YOU CAN NOW READ ON, 


cious, 
ly con- 


THE FATAL ACE. 


By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


CHAPTER FOUR. 
Alone in Space. 


Squrat kept his arms around her and held her body close 
to his. Yes, it was an awful sacrifice, and he had paid a 
terrible price for her; but it was worth it, and had he to 
through that storm again he would do the mame ee It 
there were no other way win her, he would willingly lie, 
thieve, murder for her, he told himself as he — hungrily 
into her face and pressed her body still er until be 
could feel the beating of her heart. 

Out in the wild solitary grandeur of India he remem- 
bered having sometimes told himself that life had no new 
gifts for him. — could do, nothing she could 

Mt his lips had touched pall ee ee me eke evalil 
an i touc cup o co 

had said the Fame thing. He 

now what this new sensation was, this thing 

Rushden called love and he called passion, and which was 

greater than either. A sort of wonderful amalgamation 

perhaps had stolen his senses away and left him with only 
one sense—the desire for possession. . 

Curled up in one little hand was a tiny handkerchief. 
His own hands trembled so that he could hardly saturate 
it with spirit from his flask; they trembled still more when 
he moistened her lips forehead and smoothed her 


— hair. 

It hadn't been altogether a lie when he told Dick Rushden 
him best, for he know without any misgivings 

that if he had Dick's chances she would have loved him 


Rushden was out of the way now, and, whether he had 
won love or not, he would win her; there would be little 
difficulty about that. He was wealthy now, and he had a 
title too—he hadn’t thought whilst Rushden dangled at the 
end of the yard of rope of all that he would win by his 
demise! He had only thought of the woman, but there 
were estates and a title and eome twenty sand a year. 

ae no longer reviled the storm # it was Fate, he told 


wee he whispered again, his face close to hers— 
« ‘ollie ” 

She didn’t speak, but the colour was returning to her 
cheeks, her lips were no lo: grey. Temptation to press 
his own to t came suddenly to, Squirl and ho acted 
on the impulse of the moment. He had the right now! 

A amile flitted across her face, and she slowly opened her 
pi full of a childish wonder and delight that uickly 

ged to astonishment and fear when she saw Squirl’s 
face close to her own. 

“Dick?” she cried. “Dick—I thought—I dreamed——” 
She stared at Squirl amazed for some seconds. “ Where's 
Dick?” she cried, with an effort scramb! to her feet 
and ing around the narrow car with dilating eyes. 
“ Dick—where's Dick?” 

uirl tried to take her in his arms, but ehe held out 
her s to keep him off. Even as he had done a few 
minutes previously, she looked up at the rigging, then over 
the edge of the car, and her face grew white and terrified. 
“Dick? Tell me where Dick 187” 

a ere lips moved dumbly ; he hadn't quite realised how 
terribly difficult it would be. He had imagi that she 
would let him take her in his arms and break it to her 
gently and guintly. She stood faciog him waiting, he at 
one side of car now, ehe at the other. Squirl suddenly 
realised that she had c some! She wasn’t quite 
the eame girl she had been before the storm; there were 
ar and dignity about her he hadn’t noticed before. 

“Where's Dick?” she said again firmly, but a little 

jiteously. “ Won't you tell me what's ha) since—— 
; “i I can't remember, and I’m afraid to think! Won't you 

me? ” 

“Presently, presently,” Squirl stammered, almost afraid 
to look her in the face. “We drifted over the sea, you 
know; it was rather a bad storm, and the balloon began 
to sink. Then——” 

0 on.” 
He crossed to. her side again, but she 


wouldn’t let him touch her. 
“Tell me,” she pleaded. “I don’t understand. Where 


are we now?” 

“We're all get now,” he said, trying to moisten his 
parched li; “We're quite safe now. I think the wind is 
taking us We shall be able to descend presently ——” 

=“* interrupted him desperately : “ You're afraid to tell 
me, Guy!” 

He knew she was reading his face, and he hung his head. 
He was afraid lest she should read tho truth; the fear of 
that was so great that he found courage to speak. “One 
of us had to go, Mollie,” he stamme at last. “It was 
ed only way to save you; it was a case of one life—or 

ree ! 

“ Yes, I remember, I understand,” she whispered. uirl 
poe ae ‘er an — — in se we 

5 one went, others were safe 
you—let him go!” she shrieked. ae 

“No; listen!” he groaned. He hesitated for an instant, 
trying to find an opening somewhere, but there seemed to 
be none. The truth hemmed him in on all sides; he was 
snared, and he could only cut his way out of the tangled 
web with a lie. 


“T offered to go at once,” he said, speaking thickly—" I 


BEGIN IT TO-DAY. 


Then he reminded me of our old 


insisted on going. 
promise—you know, when we cut the cards for you—the 


way we have always out of a difficulty!” 0} 
didn’t look up, ince thes Mellin eye ven ket 


on him, soul. He h his head 15: 

“ We tossed for it,” he choked, holding tightly on ae 
rigging with both hands. “I won—I intended to abide 
by that decision, because——” Courage born of despers 
tion came for an instant to ie arg and, raising his head 
he flung it back boldly and looked at Mollie. : 

“ Because,” he faltered, “I love you! I believe I love 
you even more than Dick, and that if things had been 
different you would have loved me.” : 
_ He was uncertain whether it were fear or scorn he six 
in her eyes, and he looked away quickly. 

“ But, remembering that it was he you had promised to 
m I hesitated, and I prepared to go over the sity 
m and leave you two together. But Dick wouldn't 
let me——" 

That there was scorn in her eyes now he knew, theuz) 
he couldn’t understand why. He realised that it soun-i. 


as if he were making excuses instead of making an explana. 
tion; then a hap ation struck him. 

“He wouldn’t let me go,” he continued, “but reminted 
me that I alone knew how to manage the balloon—azd so 


if I went it would be a useless sacrifice!” 
He coased ing, and, drawing his handkerchief from 
his pocket, he 


“You will be brave, Mollie,” he whispered, holding out 
his hand—“ you will be brave, dear? I will help you.” 

“Don't touch me!” she cried, drawing back. “I can't 
quite realise it, I can’t quite believe it. Dick gone—you 
let him go—you let him climb over the side, watched him 
. ing - to death—and such a death!” She 

ered. 

“ One of us had to go, dear—not to save the other, but to 
save you.” Hoe didnt hesitate now, but went blindly and 
boldly forward; it was the only way. “If you never 

the truth, you must hear it now; if you didn't hear 
what I told you just now, I must tell you again—we buth 
loved you, dear.” 

“Hush!” she sobbed. “I knew—Dick told me. Why, 
it was Dick who persuadéd you to stay when you ought tc 
have gone away. Yes, I know now that you ought to have 


gone away, if you had onl 
Squirl nodded. uy know if Sa gone—but I couldn't; 


teearr ay Rel 
* !” she c . “ How can you, how dare 
Suddenly her sheegih decerted 


mm speak of love now!” 
, and she sank on to her knees on the floor of the car. 
“ Dick,” she » “you died to save me; I would far 
rather you had taken me with you.” 
i watched her, torn by half a dozen conflicting 
His explanations had been useless, his lios in 
vain ; he began to lose patience and also to lose control of 
his feelin - It hadn't been easy for him to watch his 
friend willingly sacrifice himself, and then in a moment of 
insane fear to have helped that sacrifice in the way he did. 
The strain of those last minutes during the storm had to'd 
= him; reaction came now in a curious way. He forgot 
what he had feared to lose, he forgot what he had risked 
in winning his heart's desire, though he couldn't forge: the 
awful sacrifice that had been made for him and through 
him. And the thought plunged through his mind thit, 
after all, the sacrifice was in vain. 
He knelt down and took Mollie in his arms. “Don't 


t me go!” she cried. “I hate 
you, I hate you! Let me go!” 

He jeaahed im and, setting his Rdg let wi hell 
wi r ili upon his face. e blows, thous! 
light, were stinging, the devil entered his heart as hé 
realised that, instead of giving him her love, her feelings 
had changed to hatred. 

“No, I won't let you go!” he hissed. “ You belenz ‘¢ 
me, and I love you, and you have got to love me, Mullic- 
do hear !—you've got to love me.” 

“Let me go!” eho shri 
but struggling in vain. : 

“T won't let you go, because I love you, and you've rt 
to listen to me. Before Rushden went, his last wish ¥ “ 
that you should marry me and that I should take care ¢ 
you, and you've got to promise to do that, Mollie.” | ‘ 

“Not now,” she cried, her hands thrust against nis 
throat, her head flung defiantly back, ae far from his face 
as possible—“not now! I have you for speaking of lové 
at such a moment. When Dick first asked me to marry him 
I hesitated; if you had asked me I shouldn't bv? 


eked, struggling to release herself, 
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i . I didn’t know then, but I know now, which I 
hesitated. 4 which is the best man. Dick died for me, he 
was & gg? was ny Jove; ~~ youn I am 

. Res w Lnaaal 
frightened a his hold a ttle.” 


‘hs stars above—it’s dark 
We're alone now; you 


can't apace from og aay see.” 


She looked up a bl ald eyes. “You're a 
7 h really a coward!” 
ai ay be whteneeedl, bending over her. “I’m mad, 


, ; if so, you have driven me mad. I love you, The 
Hage oe es for the, and they have given you to me 
at the ary and I'm not going to give you up— 

thi 1 me give you up. . ; 
nothing epshent death?” she whispered, With » quick 
movement she was on her feet and bending over the side of 
the car. Squirl watched, and smiled as she staggered back 


swooned. 
ad ant ena be anid. “You will find it easier to fall 
into my arms to ry into space. But ak ee did try, 
do you think I would let etl: " He forced her to sit 
down again, and, placing his hands firmly on the side of the 


rar. he bent over her. . . ’ 
a It's nine o'clock,” he said quietly. “I don’t pretend 
to know exactly where we are. e’ve drifted inlan again, 
that’s certain ; we can descend safely at rsd moment now. 

“Then why haven’t you——” didn’t complete her 
sentence. It wasn't necessary, for she saw the answer in 

1s eyes, 
ms Before we go back to earth and earthly sorrows,” he 
smiled, “ you've got to promise to marry me.” ie 

“Do you think I have no feelings, no heart?” she 
scbbed. ' “ And now, since I’ve seen how cold-blooded and 
cruel you are, I hate you!” ” 

“But you will marry me? 

“ Never!” : , _— 

Squirl shrug hie shoulders. “It’s a fine night,” he 
said slowly. “Your father will be anxious, of course, and 
we shall get a little hungry; but to-morrow morning his 
anxiety—and our hunger—can both be assuaged!” 

“To-morrow morning!” she gasped. ; 

Squirl nodded. “You will probably change your mind 
by then; even if you don’t, your father will change it for 
you. But I think,” he continued, with a cruel smile—‘ I 
think I can make you change your mind before morning— 
don't you?” 


CHAPTER FIVE. 
“Don’t Touch Me, Murderer !’’ 


Motte did not reply; she remained silent for a long 
time. 

And Guy Squirl stood over her, watching her with 
angry, bloodshot eyes, wherein fear and passion strove 
like evil spirits for mastery over the man. 

The storm, the choice between life and death, the danger 
and the sacrifice of his friend, had worked a strange change 
in Squirl’s character. He was no longer the man he had 
been twelve hours ago; he was completely metamorphosed. 
He realised thie, in part, himself. . 

It made him afraid. He was even afraid of Mollie, 
hence his mad resolve to make her promise to is 
wife ere he released her from the balloon and landed her 
safely on mother earth again. There was a certain grim 
unreality, too, in the strange position they occupied; for 
the moment they ceased ay creatures of the earth, and 
60, Squirl ed to himself, they ceased to be fettered by 
the laws of the earth. 

Primeval instincts were at work in his breast, and he let 
those instincts sway him. 

Tho instincts of the brate, of the uncivilised man. That 
which he desired he would take by force if there were no 
cther way of obtaining it. The call of the wild storm was 
in his blood—the flash of the lightning and the roar of the 
thunder, the shriek of the wind a the hissing of the 
waves, 

He had seen blood—for his hands and the side of the 
car were stained red with Rushden’s blood where his fingers 
hai n cut and torn by Squirl’s fierce blows ere the 
former released his grip of the car. 

Mollie Brabant’s voice brought his wandering thoughts 
sha ly to a standstill. 

So you mean to threaten me?” ghe said slowly in a 
dead, lazed voice. “Unless I promise to marry you, you 
intend to keep me a prisoner here, alone with you, until 
to-morrow peas | f you threaten that, you are a cad 
swell a (pees 

nquiri's face changed colour, and,he bit his lip. 

- 1 love you,” he replied evasively, “and I'm al going to 
- one you now that Fate has given me the right to 

‘“ The right to win me!” She echoed his words scorn- 
fully, and was silent for a whi in, leaning over the car 
and trying to pierce the haze, y com instant now it was 
ig darker ; looking down, it seemed to be quite dark 

low. The only remaining da; light came from above— 
the reftection of the rays of the sun, that was already 
nna Fo oral eyes. 

ollie pictu: Tr own pretty home set in the valle 
surrounded by trees and hile. She saw the long sintiows 
in ie park, and the moonlight already playing hide-and- 
seek on the lawn. She saw the old dining hall looking 
Lips and cosy in the lamplight, and her father standing 
Fs the window anxiously waiting for her return. She saw 
sid fomfortable bedroom and the little white bed waitin: 

ef er, . . s Her eyes filled suddenly with tears, 
a fa 1ish; wnreasoning fear lest she never saw her home or 
laid her head on her pillow again filled her. 

a ie men where she had slept serenely since child- 

J uary 

She glanced at Squirl 
ony from tet Squirl, and trembled and crouched further 

erhaps if she defied him and he kept his vile threat 
rae ref tofallow her to land until merning, she would 

the s of her home closed against her! She had 


? 
ez 


read of such things in books—the people, her own father 
even, might refuse to accept her word, and believe instead 
any story Squirl chose to tell, or, worse still, find a story 
for themselves if he kept his lips discreetly . 

iat coward!” ehe hissed again between her clenched 


th. : . 

But Squirl bowed politely and smiled. “ Lover—not 
coward, Mollie!” 

woe I know who really loved me now,” she 
whi i 

And with a of pained surprise she remembered the 
fatal day that, the vary balloon thut now kept her a 
prisoner floated like a maimed bird into her father’s 

arden, and her first introduction to the two men—and 
ow of the two Squirl had attracted her from the first. 

Was it his handsome, devil-may-care face, or his easy, 
careless manner, or his witty conversation? . 

Dick Rushden had always been more or less silent and 
moody—a dreamer, an idealist. 

Yes, she saw the difference between the two men now— 
ronan that it was too late, and she knew the one she really 

ved. 

It was the man of words who had captivated her fancy 
and appealed to her eenses, but it was the silent man, he 
with reserved force and eneeny, the man to act when the 
moment came—it was he to whom, all unconsciously, she 
had given her heart and her soul—her real self. 

To Dick Rushden—to the dead ! 

She gave a little involuntary yi and Squtrl took another 

ull at his flask of brandy and then handed it to her. 
Bho shook her head ; then, changing her mind, took it, and 
before he could stop her she had thrown it over the side 
of the car. . 

“ What did you do that for?” he cried angrily, 

Mollie did not reply, but the fear in her eyes 

Squirl shrugged his shoulders. “Our only means of 
sustenance! Still, I don’t mind; I’ve had my share already 
—and feel better for it. Well, have you made up your 
mind? Are you going to spend the night down below as 
my affianced wife at home with your father a4 la mode, or 
up here alono with me?” 

She thought of Dick Rushden, and the thought gave her 
courage. 

“ Rather than marry you, I'll remain your prisoner all 
night,” she faltered. : 

quirl frowned, then laughed under his breath. His 
eyes gleamed dangerously, madly almost. The spirit he 
had drunk flew to his brain and set it on fire. 

“You're plucky,” he ed, “but foolish. Perhaps 

a think im only playing with you, but I’m desperate. 

When first we cut the cards for you, Rushden and I, I 
made up my mind that J’d win you—I didn’t know how, 
but Somehow. Then when he went off to London I saw my 
opportunity you were growing fond of me, Mollie, you 

Ow, ” 


She bowed her head and hid her face. During Dick’s 
absence Squirl had mado love to her, and he had amused 
and fascinated her. So much she had to confess. But, no 
matter what her feelings had becn, she would have kept her 
word to Rushden and married him. 

aq knew that, and her silence only irritated him. 

“You'd never have been happy with poor old Dick,” he 
continued lightly, “and if you'd married him I’d have 
waited a bit and then——” He broke off suddenly and 
stood beside her. “What's the use of wondering what 
might have been, though? What is is far more fascinating ! 
Chance and I have arranged things very nicely ; don’t spoil 
everything, Mollie, by being unreasonable! ” 

His words struck her curiously, and she glanced at him 
with a new horror tapping at her heart. 

= ce—and you—arranged things,” she echoed. “Do 
you mean—— (Good heavens,” she cried, “I believe it was 
all planned—the ascent this afternoon, our being carried 
out to sea, the sinking of the balloon, and Dick’s death! 
You are a murderer!” she cried, covering her face with her 
hands. “Don’t touch me, don’t come near me! Murderer! 
Murderer!” 

Squirl laughed, but the laughter didn’t ring true. 

't be a pel heise, to pull her hands away. 
“You'll be saying next that I arranged the storm! No, 
Mollie; it’s Fate. Fate has always been on my side; even 
if it hadn’t been, it wouldn't have been any good kicking 
against the pricks. Come, be a sensible girl; promise to 
marry me, and in half an hour you shall be on terra firma 
again. I know that you'll keep your word.” 

“You've had your answer! I’ve told you I'll never 
marry you. If you are coward enough to keep me here all 
night, I’m not afraid! But to-morrow r world shall 
know what a coward and a traitor Lord Westingham is!” 

uirl nodded and rubbed his hands. 

“Thanks for poneobertag my title. It'll be a proof of 
my love when I tell you I n't given it orthe benefits 
accruing from it a thought. I’m a rich man now; you'd 
have a very time as my wife. I’d buy you the richest 
clothes imaginable, dress you from top to toe in the rarest 
silks and laces and things!” 

He waited for a reply, but none came. 


grown. 


His face clouded, 


but his eyes gleamed more brightly—and dangerously, 
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“So you really refuse? Very well.” He crossed the 
ear and stood covering the valve and discharge pipe. “TI 
eaid I intended to win _ somehow. you won't 

ive me I must take orce, Our honeymoon will be a 

ief one, I fear, and w eventually our castle in the air 
drops to earth and we are found, still and cold, gered 
in one another's arms, the world will say, ‘Poor things— 
~ aad Don’t look so terrified. I gave you your 

oice |” 

She was on her feet, standing touching him, her hands 
beating futilely against his chest. 

“You're mac!” she choked. “You're joking, Guy. 
:- ~« Don’t look at me like that—say you're joking! 
You don’t mean it, you couldn't mean it/” 

She gazed at him imploringly now, her strength and her 


courage all . She gazed at him with terrified eyes, 
more beautiful than ever because of the fear that shone 
in her face. 

And Guy 


i a placed his great hands on either small 
rounded shoulder and gazed in turn at Mollie Brabant. All 
the evil in his nature rose to the surface and looked out 
from his eyes. He knew he was behaving with insano 
cruelty and cowardice; he knew the actions he contem- 
plated were rather those of a maniac than a gentleman. 

But he told himself that it was Fate, and that he didn’t 
care; if the situation was impossible, so were the surround- 
ings. And, after all, nothing seemed to matter but the 
obtaining of the desire of his heart. The future he refused 
to tg Sage the past simply led up to the prescnt 
moment. To secure Mollie Brabant he bad risked every- 
ings it was too late to risk losing her now. 

“I'm not joking,” he said quietly. “I’m very much in 
earrest, Mollie. It’s no use fighting against me; I love 
you too much to give in. Oh, you may jeer at my use of 
the word, but one day you'll understand—perhaps. Are 
you going to give me the promise I require?” 

She hesitated a moment, and then said “No”; but she 
Hag the word so softly and in such a frightened voice 
that Squirl knew victory was with him. For the instant 
something akin to disappointment seized him—the reaction 
Perhaps, afiee the mental struggle. Tho other way would 

ve been the more exciting, he told himself. The whole 
of a lifetime and the whole of love crowded into forty- 
eight hours ! 

he thought was rather niger © he spoke it aloud, 
watching narrowly the girl’s terrified face meanwhile, 
enjoying the growing horror in her eyes as she realised to 
the full the inner meaning of his threat. 

“Very well,” he said grimly, but with exaggerated 
affectation—“ very well, since you've chosen a start life 
and a merry, don’t let’s lose any time in starting. Death 
by starvation is hardly romantic of itself, but I daresay 
our love will supply enchantment in place of bread and 
butter; besides, lovers are supposed to be able to exist on 
looks—and lips for an indefinite period !” 

He released his grip on her shoulders and took her in his 
arms. She struggled, but she was powerless in his grasp. 
The car began to rock violently to and fro; Mollie almost 
oy for it to overturn and hurl her into space. Then 
as for an instant she opened her eyes and looked down into 
the fathomless abyss her limbs deserted her, the blood 
froze in her veins, she ceased struggling, and lay limply 
in Squirl’s arms. He thought at first that she had fainted ; 
then as he put his face close to hers he saw her lips moving. 

He listened. 

“Release me—tako me down—home—and I will do as 
you wish,” 

Even then he queried triumphantly : 

“You promise on your word that you'll marry me— 
within a year?” 

“T promise,” she said—* within a year!” 

“Good!” he sighed—a sigh of satisfaction. “Seal that 
with a kiss,” he said roughly, 

But, sinking to the floor of the car, she covered her face 


with her 8. 

And, laughing softly, Squirl touched the valve lightly. 
The great airship seemed to quiver response, then 
hesitated, eweying oy eid to and fro. 

But presently she began to descend, imperceptibly at 
first, then with gradually increasing speed, 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
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PROMOTION FOR PUSSY. 

In one of the lesser Indian cities the clerk in 
charge of the offictal documents is a Hindu, with 
a peculiar knowledge of English. 

As rats did much damage to his papers, he obtained 
permission to keep two cats, the larger of: them re- 
ceiving rather better rations. A few weeks later, the 
head office at Caleutta received this dispatch : 

“T have the honour to inform you that the senior 
cat is absent without leave. What shall I do?” 

To this problem there was vouchsafed no answer. 
After waiting a few days, the Hindu sent ‘of? a 
proposal : 

in re absentee cat. I propose to promote the 
junior cat, and in the meantime to take into Govern- 
ment service @ probationer cat on full rations.” 


— a fee 

Kixpneakgt: “So your father’s ill and can’t work? 
It’s very hard to have the breadwinner ill.” 

The Kid: “Yes, sir; but it might a been wuss. 
It might have been mother, an’ she’s butter-an’- 
cheese - an’- meat - an’- taters- an’- coal - an’- boo 
clothes-an’-rent-winner.” 

ee 2 ge 

Brown: “I say, Jones, can you tell me who was 
the greatest financier that ever lived?” 

Jones: “No, I can’t.” 

: “Well, it was Noah.” 

Jones: “How do rom make that out?” 

Brown: “Well, Noah was able to float a company 
when the whole world was in liquidation. Sce?” 
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SERIAL STORY, 


TOYS OF FATE. 


4 Homan Drama Written by STACEY BLAKE. 


CHAPTER FIFTY-THREE. 
The End of the Bargain. 

Tue hopeless dawn broke for Muriel Hartley. She cat 
up on the when she saw the grey _ filtering bg oh) 
the window. She was fully dressed. She had cast herself 
down in the full tide of her anguish, with no hope or 


tence of being able to slee 
Pier aunt la: Teside her, likewise fully garbed. 


They had only got the small comfort of this bed because 
the Padre alopt be w on the floor wreppee in a blanket. 

The dawn seemed to come suddenly, like the lighting of 
acandle. It lighted up the bare room. It was signal 
that the first day of her bare life had begun. 

She gazed about her with the dull eyes of despair. The 
grim whitewashed walls, the crucifix in the corner, which 
seemed to cry aloud the truth that to live is to suffer—the 
whole arid Teakness of the room seemed to strike deeply 
into her soul. 

“It is morning,” she said in answer to some muttered 


uestion of Lady Blanthorpe. “I can’t stay in here. I 
shall go mad if I do. I am going outside.” 
Lady. Blanthorpe gave a little moan. With an effort she, 


too, sat up. She gazed at Muriel, who had got up and gone 
over to the lade, with eyes that had dread sunk er 
in them. Her face was all drawn and withered. e 
seemed to have lived a score of years in the night. , 

“What is the good of going out?” she said, with senile 
apathy. “Listen at the storm. You will get blown to 
pieces. Better stay here and rest.” ; 

“Rest! How can I rest?” said Muriel with sudden 
fierceness. “I have thought in the night I was going mad. 
Oh, if I could only stop thinking!” 

There is, indeed, nothing so merciless as one’s own 
thoughts. 5 

“T am suro I have had my troubles,” whined Lady 
Blanthorpe with inconsequence, 

“So you helped me to some,” returned Muriel spitefully. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean, you did your best in bringing this marriage 
about,” said Muriel, with sudden, quiet fury as she moved 
towards the door, “and you hated Jim.” 

Lady Blanthorpe was too astonished to reply as Muriel 
went out at the door, but when she was left alone she 
immediately decided that, as a victim of the basest 
ingratitude, she had every right to consider herself a 
martyr of the very first asgees, 

Muriel went out into grey street. The barred 
windows of the houses looked grim, the closed shutters like 
so many dead eyes. 

In the narrow street the wind tore at her like a blast 
up 3 flue. The roar of the sea smote on her ears. 
knew that a storm had been raging all night, but she had 
no thought to cennect it with any possible circumstance of 
interest to herself. 


She knew Hartley had stayed on the wreck all night. 
On the evening before she waited his coming to shore, 
and she had found that only’ Sackett and Douglas came; 
but it had not occurred to her then, as it did not now, 
that there was any particular danger to be feared. Why he 
had stayed she belic ved in her own mind she knew—because 
he was afraid to meet her. 

The swift rush of the wind almost took her breath away 
as she came out into the open. She paused for a moment 
as the horizon of storm came new to her eyes. 

She saw two figures on the quay, bent over to meet the 
wind, looking out to sea, and when she saw that they were 
Douglas and Sackett she bore down on them. 

And then of a sudden she realised that they were looking 
out to the point where the Creole had been, and that the 
ship at this moment was not there, or could not be seen. 

he went towards them with a cold fear proeing, her 
heart. A sight of their faces did not reassure her. They 
turned to meet her with a curious awkwardness. 

“ What is it?” she jerked out brokenly. “ Where is the 


ship?’ 
+ Mistress Lent’ f ” muttered Douglas, with a fumbling 


hand in his grizzl » “itsa blaw we hae got tae 
. Yon ship's gone intae deep water in the nicht— 
and yeer husband’ wi’ it.” 


's—gone 

Muriel looked at the speaker with dull, uncomprehendi 
ber It took a moment to realise what had happened, an 
then she only understood in part. 

Et you mean that he is dead?” she said in an awed 
whisper. 

Douglas had his hat in hie hand when he answered, 
pers as a mute sign of respect for the dead—or it may 

ve been merely courtesy or 8 pathy towards this 
unfortunate woman, who had euch a est of sorrow to 


Free,” he said gently, “he'll be dead, recht enoo. Oh, 
aye, Ah dinna ken hoo it was. He wad stop. We tried tae 
persuade him, but it was no guid. Ye see, it was his ain 
be and we were juist naething mair.” 

ere were no manifestations of grief on Muriel’s face 
as she went back. ~~ led all her reserve of 
this emotion in pity of herself. Perhaps her dominant 
feeling was that of injury. She had been the victim of 
everyone, and of ces. Vincent Hartley had 


injured her by ma her (or not merrrne her, 
which fearful Y maibittge bed fines’ her blood these last 
hours, since the knowledge had come to her), and she had 
been injured by his Kango 

It seemed to her that he must have sought death inten- 
tionally. Whether this was so or not, the result to her 
was the same. She was stranded. 

She went in to Lady Blanthorpe with a face of stone. 

* He is dead,” she said, sin = the bed. 

“What? Dead? Vincent!” ejaculated Lady Blanthorpe 
in a etrained voice that had a note of terror in it. “Tell 
me, oe liad 

. ship has gone—the storm has broken it up—sunk 
in deep water,” answered Muriel in broken little sentences. 
“ He was aboard—staying all night—he has gone with it.” 

“Dead, is he? Dead!” exclaimed Lady Blanthorpe in 
A ‘See “Then I am ruined—do you understand, 
girl !—ru ! 
ore did not understand. She did not want to under- 


But the elder woman broke out fiercely : 

“I er sree sone ane ears in debt. I have bornovet 
money and le incent Hartley paid some of m 
debts. fie bargained with me to a At them all, ad 
now——” 


“ Bargained with you,” broke out Muriel as the offensive 
word fell on her ears—“ bargained with you? How could 
he bargain? What was your part of the bargain!” 

She threw out this question with a sud and a 
fierceness that took the elder woman aback. 

“Tell me. Was the bargain made before my marriage?” 


cried Mariel . 
Don't—don’t like that, Lady Blanthorpe, 
ve always done my 


her helplessly. 
ringette hey 


“Even made me part of © bargain,” eaid Muriel 
— ly. “I boepremneprona nm Wit was married to 
was going y your de! 80 you yf 
The elder wines eek refuge in tears,” Bho cobbad 
into the bed-clothes. ition of these two seemed 
reversed. The pa who been pliant clay in the other's 
hands 20 long, had suddenly hardened. 
For a long time there was silence, and then Lady Blan- 
nly at oe oe tie bed appin wii a Kine, 
me Xs how will he have left his money?” she said 
raely, 
Mariel shook her head. “I don’t know. I suppose he 
will have made a will some time or other.” 
“ Hae he made any will since he was married!” 
“No, I don’t think so—I am sure not.” 
n, u know,” exclaimed Lady Blanthorpe, with 
a hysterical little laugh, “that any Gil aaae oe mar- 
riage does not matter—that marri revokes all former 
’ And eo, if he has made no h will, his money 
goes to his next of kin. Now, his wife is his next of kin.” 
“ But who is his wife?” said Muriel lifelessly. 
Lady Blanthorpe gave only a frightened glance in reply. 
(This story will be concluded next week.) 
eee fee 


Somz friends were discussing an artist whose lazi- 
ness wag proverbial. 


“He is so lazy,” said one, “that he paints nothing 
t winter scenes to save himself the trouble of 
putting leaves on the trees.” 
EBs 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. THE BOX-PLEAT UP-TO-DATE. HINTS FOR THE HOME. 
nae Txose of our readers who are keen on originality should rejoice when —_— . 


the blouse design (No. 17029) thi ts thei f el i ; 

rb Fool. design ( on this page mee ir eye, for novel it; Enamelled Saucepans. 

aa some rhubarb with a little sugar and most certainly is. Besides, those many perpendicular pleats on both These when aieasloored can be made 
jemon peel. When cold pass it through a bodice and sleeves render the blouse | bright and clean by scouring with powdered 
core, add & gill of cream, and if that is not decidedly becoming, particularly to! pumice stone. 

lable two tablespoonfuls of condensed ladies inclined to he somewhat stout. 

aie in 8 glass dish You have, perhaps, heard of the | When Polishing Furniture 

milk. Serve ribbon blouse; it is composed of Add a little vin to the polish ; this will 


Crisp Wafera- + tease Gl tite strips of ribbon alternating with | get rid of the dead oily look so often noticed 
Mat$ one pint of mile and the yolks of insertion lace, Well, hare we have a | after cleaning furniture, 
ste wi similar e ai less expense. | Sea Salt 
Knead the paste re a Sa 
little salt. pas Indeed, it is not too much to say that In crystals can be obtained at any a 


1) quite emooth and roll out ve thinly, cut 
fntovoands with a cutter, prick with a fork and 


bake slowly till crisp. 
To Make Mint Vinegar. 


in a sheeny material a blouse so made - eas 

would be quite equal in appearance to ant tiene bog = with directions for 
one composed for the greater part of y 1 BEES) 
silk or satin ribbon. Take Iron Mould out of Marble 


And when you come to examine the Thus: Wet the spots with lemon juice, or 


P clean mint leaves intoa - M 
’igo- ‘a ae et fresh and fill up with pare design, it isall eo simple —eerety that | with oil of vitriol, let it remain for a quarter 
that wi a : ne —_ bottle and leave it for about the box-pleat is caught in just at the | of an honr, then rub dry with a soft cloth. 

yneRe base of the stitching, where the fulness | Skate 


2 eeka, then pour the liquid off intoaclean 
thivie mthout disturbing the sediment. Always 
keep this tightly corked, and stand in a cool 
place. 

Make Sweet Spice for Flavouring 

Cakes as follows: Two ounces each of 
cloves, cinnamon, mace, nutmeg, one ounce of 
ginger, and three ounces of sugar. These 
in — sbould be finely _ oad ag 

1, and passed twice 
Plage in air-tight canisters use. (Reply 
to Mates, Berlin.) 


opens out. Is best boiled and se-ved with egg sauce, 
the clone Lag oc a priate Lorie butter, or good white sauce. It should be 
notititched throagh on to the blonee. | ;. ty salted water to which a little vinegar 
Only the two thicknesses of the pleat 
are so secared; thus the top of the | To Clean Bladders. 

leat stands out well, for at the centre Put a little chloride of lime into water, 

ck of the pleat is yet another | and soak the bladders in turn for twenty-four 

par iomeg iad one put in first of all | hours, after which remove the extraneous 
before box-pleat can be pressed | matter, rinse them thoroughly in clean water, 
out flat. tenth the slighted At ey and dry. (Reply to EVesHAM.) 
There isn’ ig’ difficul ; 
concerning the position of these Cele Mution. 


Lemon Rice. . : No, 17089. Paper Pattern, 64d. post free variong pleats, for on the paper If you wish a leg of mutton to serve twice 
Cook three ounces of rice in a pint of milk from Pattern Departmen Pearson's = : sper | asa hot joint, carve it as you would a bam 
until tender. Then sweeten with caster sugar ane os tia Biro, ttarn No. 17029) each is plainly | (¢.om the knuckle), and thenext day putit for 


Of 80-inch material two and three- | *wenty minutes in s sancepanfal of boiling 
quarter yards should be provided, although one and a half yards of double- water; pe zhi sprinkle some aalt and flour 
width goods would suffice, As regards texture, fine flannel, or even silk or ta it, an fire, basti twenty minates in front 
muslin, would be quite suitable, but the various parts of the blouse take up eS a vk ting frequently with fresh 
go much in breadth, owing to the box-pleats, that voile, cashmere, or any Pping. 
of the wider goods are to be preferred. Conger Eel. 


and flavour to taste with essence of lemon. 
Poar into a pie-dish and serve with this sauce. 
Beat one egg until stiff with two ounces of 
sugar, then add balf a cupful of boiling water 
and flavour with lemon juice. 


Dandelion Beer. 


ances of > sS0c-< This fish is very boiled or baked, or 
and may be: stuffed with veal seasoning and 
THE JAPANESE WAY. slicge of bacon and baked with tomatoes. 


Tm dainty little ladies of Japan sometimes find it difficult to obtain | For baking put the pieces of eel in s greased 
for themselves life-partners, and have to resort to the advertisement | baking tin with the seasoning and rushers. 
columns of the newspa) Here is such an announcement from the | Cover with a greased paper and bake in a 
Aanazawa-SHEMBUM JOUENAL : moderate oven. Remove to a hot dish before 

“T am a handsome girl, with hair that is abundant and as wavy as the | serving, and, if liked, pour any fish sauce over. 
scudding cloud; my face has the brilliance and satin-like gloss of flowers,. Garmin with mashed: potatoes. 
and my waist is as supple asa willow-tree. I am endowed with wealth | 1. Cooki { Vezetabl 
sufficient to saunter through life with some loved one, whose hand will be 7 ng of Vesstanies ‘ 
for ever clasped in mine. Were I to meet a ious lord, kindly, well- Though vegetables are so largely used in 
educated, and of good taste and manners, I will unite myself to him for ered ook a oe nee oy i Tk 

zl , 
life, and later will share with him the pleasure of being laid to rest eternal Jarge pot, full of boiling water (salted)’ is 


in a tomb of rose-coloured marble. necessary for cooking all green vegetables, 


in, adding three pounds of sugar and two 
stcenod 8 ania juice. Allow this to ferment 
for twenty-four hours, and then bottle for use. 
Reply to Mipezt, Bowness.) 
Dan’s Pudding. . 
Butter a pie-dish, ornament it with stoned 
aisins and candied peel’or candied fruit. Pour 
half a pint of boiled milk over a teacupfal of 
breadcrumbs, let them soak for a quarter of an 
hour, add half an ounce of white sugar, a piece 
of butter the size of a walnut, two well-beaten 


ah aan Ot Boaiet ook mses and they must cook fast with the cover off, 
senleiiie Cauk ith, & eAsth, nd Weems slowly THE VALUE OF A SMILE. till tender. Strain off the water directly 


Ir is wonderful what an effect a bright look or smile may have on one tho vegetables are cooked, and keep warm 
we meet! If we only knew just how much good it may do, we should till served, if you wish to preserve the per- 
always try to carry smiles about with us. fect flavour. As the water boils away, always 

The little woman who goes about the street with such a bright, happy add more water. For cleansing all root 
face and cheery word for all she knows, seems to have the effect of | vegetables, including potatoes, there is 
sunshine. She does her marketing early in the morning, and everyone | rothing better than a brush. This removes 
seems to brighten and respond to her happy greeting as naturally asa | moro irt than an ordinary washing will 
flower opens to the sunlight. do, and greatly saves the cook’s hands. 

A warm smite, a look of syapetiy, are things that cost nothing, and we | A Lady Lecturer Feeds Nerve and 
know from our own experience how just one may brighten a whole day. Brain Scientifically. 

Life is hard at best, so let us do all we can to brighten the lives of A Indy lecturer writes concerning the use 
others, and thus brighten our own lives. of right food, and tells how she is enabled to 
withstand the strain “Ts wear and tear of her 

arduous occupation. e says: 
BREATHE DEEPLY. P “Through T iaiproper food, imperfectly di- 

Deep breathing—that is, taking long, full breaths right down into the | gested, my health wus completely wrecked, 
lungs—cannot be practised too often in the open air, and the clearer and | and I attribute my recovery entirely to the 
purer the air, the deeper-you should breathe. It will seem a hard task | regular use of Grape-Nuts food. It has, I 
at first, but one will soon find it pleasant, and the results will be apparent | assure you, proved an inestimable boon to me. 
in straighter shoulders, better developed chests, clearer skin, and sweeter “Almost immediately after beginning its 
breath. This method of breathing is the real “elixir of life,” and better | use, I found a gratifying change in my con- 


or an hour. 
Rhubarb and Orange Marmalade. 


To every pound of cut rhubarb allow three 
or four Seville oranges and one and a half 
pcunds of loaf sugar. Peel the oranges thinly 
nd cut into thin strips as for marmalade. 
ake off the white pith, which will not be 
needed. Remove the pips from the fruit and 
out it in _ Place —— and 
ugar in the preserving- tl 
iP ecient oe I es scum ea ancoel pl 

‘our the preserve into small pots, and 
next day cover it down with gummed 
paper. 

Milk Rolls. 


Rub one ounce of butter into four oun 
of flour with the tips of the fingers, add half a 
teaspoonful of baking powder and a pinch of 
salt. Gradually stir in sufficient milk to make 
ita atiff dough. Take round lumps and place 


: them on a flou nce | than any youth-restorer on the market. dition. The terrible weakness that formerl 
§ oven for rteercicc hoy Pirie pre Inas he time you will be breathing correctly, awake or asleep. It is | prostrated me after a few hours of work, a 
cool. This quantity makes four or five rolls. | be remembered that deep breathing also fills out sunken and hollow | perceptibly lessened by a few days’ use of 
If preferred the dough may be rolled into cheeks, clears the lungs, and reduces the abdomen. Grape- Nate, and is now only a memory—it 
: small oval shapes, and brushed with Ik It is a comparatively easy task to teach children who have not acquired | never returns. 
: beaten egg to give a glazed appearance. wR or | fxed bad habits, whose clothing admits of pet freedom, how to breathe “en days after beginning it I experienced 
8 to EtstREB READER.) P « (Henly properly. The habit of deep breathing is formed quickly, and in normal | a wonderful increase in mental vigour and 
5 Al al Somaitions is maintained through life. physical energy, and its continued use has 
f mond Icing for Cakes The weak, who have cramped their lungs and relaxed all the breathing | entirely freed me from the miserable insomnia 
i , Is prepared as follows: Mix one pound of | muscles, will find that the formation of the new habit requires persistent | and nervousness from which I used to suffer 
; ge tle poms of caster sugar, | daily practice, but when it once is established they will have health and | go much. | ‘ ae em 
2 ° eggs whi stiff, and a ur. “T fin rape-Nuts very palatable, and 
J lita orange-flower water. rst pound the ial would not be without the crisp, delicious food 
. ei and almonds together, then moisten by - for even a day on any consideration. Indeed, 
f ie iwhipees and devone wil HOLIDAYS microns = r always carry it with me on my lecture 
£ P a . e is | | Good Friday. . . Ma urs.” 
: a ucts take a thin layer off the top with a | | Saster Moasay . . . April J. Name given by — Co. Ltd., 66 
rp knife, dust it over with flour, press the | | Waltsua Moaday. . May 20. Shoe Lane, London, E.0. 


Bank Holiday . . . Aucust S. There’s a reason. 
Christmas Day . December 25. 

. . December Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
al = ville,” in each packet, ‘ 


peta over the cake, making it into a 
inti Smooth this with a knife and dry 
slightly in the oven. (Reply to Pansy.) 


If you buy the April RAPID, you can g3t your money back. 


owe, 
A CONSIDERABLE amount of interest has been aroused, 
not only in Le but in the whole of Canada, 


as the result e letter which I published re- 
cently from an English a; Toronto, who stated 
that the Canadians in city had “manners 
none and customs .” This week’s mail has 
brought me some scores of letters from residents 
in Toronto, many of which inclose cuttings from 
the Toronto Gross containing columns of opinions 
from their readers on the statements made in 
Pearson's Weekly. 1 have no room here to embod 
all the opinions for and against Toronto. I wi ll 
merely quote an extract from a letter signed A 
Canapian,” which, I think, takes the fairest view : 
I believe that age sompeet Nes Saga bed pester y mee of 
ur correspondent’s a) rtune 
tb live several we a bee England and ap 
charges could be made against the manners and customs 0! 
either country, and, no doubt, with effect. Naturally, in 
Canada op alorsediratg what they are “at home,” and many 
of ra little ies of life are improved upon in the newer 
country. 


First, 
United Kingdom would miss that incessant “ 


and the bo and ecraping which invariably accompanies 
those words. lack of this very much affected “ all ” 
manner in firat place re stagger your y 


correspondent! ly 

tainly not just the same as the folks “ at home. 

of this country, Lg. Be of all class distinction, thet 
t does not probably call for the same 

or manner as “at home.” 


£ 
s 
| 


and 
° 
- on the average, oe are not as well-mannered as are the 
people of Britain. We resident here for some time do not, 
fear, notice it as much as one just arrived; but I venture to 
atate that when your lady t has been resident 
here for a time she will be to distinguish from the 
Canadian. I cannot tell why, but, like every other English 
will beco Canadianised, and 


el . I wou 

remind her that the forefathers of the people of that part of 
Canada were French, and the French manners will be found 
there and readily distinguished. 

This whole country is enjoying the benefit of an agricultural 
and industrial boom, aad our people are making heaps of 
money. The success referred to is turning the heads of our 
womenfolk, and as the newriches appear one can sce always 
a certain amount of vulgar display. 

Truth to tell, the Englishman is not pes in any part of 
Carada, and for this he has only himself to blame. He always 
knows so much when he reaches here, and can tell his em- 


plover everything about his (the employer's) own business. 
e cannot think he is in Canada, but still lives in Piccadilly 
or Peckham. He is slow at anything he es, and 


Vame is rather distressed because the ticket-collector 
at his station never says “Good-morning” or “ Good- 
night” to him. Wit ipa borg else the official 
exchanges this salutation, but poor Vamp never 
gets a word, and thinks the man must “cut” him 
on purpose.——————I expect the fault is your 
own, Vamp. It is not for you to wait till the man 
greets you; it is your place to him. While 
you are on the platform he is in the position of 
servant, and it is for you tq speak first. Probabl: 
he thinks you a very surly sort of individeal, 
because for all those months you have never con- 
descended to give him a nod. 


“Wen a tradesman goes to a door, why,” asks 
Wonperer, “does he give a single knock?” 
To get an answer, WONDERER. Not being on 
Zancig terms with every person in the place, he 
is unable to communicate his presence merely by 
standing outside and thinking. If you mean, y 
does he give one knock instead of a smart rat-tat- 
tat, the reply is, because long experience has taught 
him cunning. Su pposing he goes rata-tat-tat. ab 
happens? An awful commotion takes place within. 
Mrs, Blogga drops the coal-shovel and flies upstairs 
to take her hair out of curl-papers. Master Bl 
is rushed howling out of the garden to have his 
face washed. Miss Bloggs stops peeling the onions 
and scrambles into her new dress. They all think 
it is a visitor. Then Miss Bloggs floats gracefull. 
downstairs singing, “Whisper and I Sh Hear,” 
trips lightly across the , and, with a win- 
ning smile, opens the door. e sees the butcher; 
all that rush for nothing! slams the door in his 
face, he goes with no orders. That is why 
the wise tradesman gives only one knock, 


C. T., during his leisure for several years past, has 


Waren GEOFFREY was talking to a friend the other 


Inprenanr will certainly worry himself into his grave 


“Y yrep it an awful bore,” writes James, “having to 
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who are so much your mental inferior; but thn 
of course, the standard of what is interesting «:,j 
what is not varies with the individual, and t!:-;. 
is no more harm in a man considering the subje: «{ 
dogs or tobacco interesting than it is for am: 
of your wonderful brain capacity to regard su: 
topics as deadly dull. If you were to be brov' 
into contact with me, and exhibited the slig!::. ; 
indication of boredom when I began to talk a’ x: 


been occupying it in rather curious way. He has 
been looking everywhere for a soldier with black 
hair, but is beginning to think that he will never 
see one, and he wonders if anyone else has noticed 
this peculiarity-—————_For my own part, 
©. T., I must admit that I cannot recollect 8 
black-haired soldier; but, then, I have not looked 


as closely as you, and I expect I must have p 


several in my lifetime, because, of course, you wi such ordinary topics as my dogs, I am afrai! j 
find every shade from gold to deep black in the | should be compelled. to regard you as yix 
British Army. Black heads are fewest, but you will seem to rega: others whose topic of con- 


versation does not agree with your own. You 
must understand that everybody’s brain is not con. 
structed in the same way as yours, and, after all 
you ought to be delighted to think that there are 
so many people in this world inferior to yourself. 
It gives you a so much better chance, 


find that they are fewest in every walk of life. 
The reason is that the British is essentially a 
fair-complexioned face. Swarthy skins and dead- 
black hair belong to warmer climes than ours. 


Bri Hop says he is a working man, and goes to bed 
six out of seven nights of the week. On 
week-day mornings he wants to stay in bed, yet 
on Sunday, when he is at liberty to do 60, he 
wants to get up. How is this?————This is 
a very general complaint amongst sleepers of all 
classes. E ly wants to stop in bed when 
they should get up, and when they need not get 
up the desire to stop in bed ceases. It is simply 
part and parcel of Jaw which governs human 
enjoyment. We all desire what we have not, but 
when the desire is gratified the taste disappears. 
We only enjoy doing things when there is som> 
thing to be left undone, and leaving things undore 
when they should be done. We do not appreciate 
a hill if there is not a valley, nor @ valley if there 
is no hill. So we only enjoy the idea of staying 
in bed because we have to get up, and when we 
have not to get up, the enjoyment of staying in 
bed diminishes, or, as in your case, disappears. 


stranger. 
ample, says, “I am very 


@ pretty girl or to a nei 
think thet 


you.” In many circumstances, however, the remark 
does not reall, 


day he happened to say “you know that dog of 
Frank’s,” to which the tea replied, “I know that 
= have made a very bad grammatical blunder.” 

would not say what the blunder was, and for 
the life of him, 
It lay in your double use of the 
GrorrrEy. You used both “of” and t 


pw This Insurance Scheme covers any 
person travelling as_a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims tn respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


£100 CYCLING 


ing, you should have said Tha 


they? 


long before his time if he allows himself to be 
worked into a fury by such trifles as he writes 
about. He borrowed a match from a man the 
other day, and on returning the box, “Would you 
believe it,” says Inpicnant, “the man deliberately 
gave the box a shake before putting it in his 


oh as though he thought I had the lot. 

arely, sir, we are not all rogues ?” —_—_———__No, 493 Claims already paid, including three of 
we are not INDIGNANT, but some of us are very £2,000 and one of £1,000. 

foolish. Have you never noticed that a man, when 

offering a box of matches to another, almost in- This Insurunce holds good for any number of claims 
variably gives it a shake? It is a habit into which | of £1,000 esch—not for one only. 1, specially 
all smokers get. They never count the matches in Orsay 2ccrmer Pipe mong i 


teed THE 
Gonronation, Lruitsp, 86 to 44 Moo: 
to whom notices of claim, under the following conditions, must Le 
sent within seven days to the above address. 


a box; they seldom look inside. Whenever they 
handle it they give it a shake to see how the supply 


is going. will be d by the above Corporation Mey the legal 
represen! any person an acci- 

Last week I replied to Tom, who got into trouble | & 1,000 dent tm Great Britain of Ireland to the passi'; 
for exaggerating the price of a gift to his sweet- including post-office servante in failway sorting van-), 


time of such t, is, or her, possession, 
in w it is, 
rr poncil, on tie 


heart in bliseful ignorance of facb that the - 
at To This paper may lett at bis, or ber, 


price label was still attached to the present. Now, 


a correspondent who is not ashamed to write under ce pro Ray. t. 
a u) 5 
the non-de-plume of BLUFFEMALL, calls me over the | place of abode, op and. it the Tura shall be paid to the Iegal 
representative of such 


coals for reading Tom a lecture for deceiving the 
girl of his choice. “I am earning £200 a year 
solely and only by bluff—or, as you would put it, 
deceit. I was getting a pound a week, and was 
sick of it, so I saved up, got @ new suit, and tried 
for a new situation. My pacepeontrs boss asked 
me what I was getting. I told him £3 a week, 
and I think Fo attire looked convincing. At 


such t' cal 
the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 
ae In the event of a person having the 


killed by a railway accident in the United Kingdom. 

t as @ er, next-of-kin of the 

ghe may O4, eccive ihe eum of ONE HUNDRED Pot XIN 
n 


hether be signed or vided notice in every 136 
be Perms Ocux AcciDENtT |e eanawres Corporation Jsitey, 


any rate, he me on at that re, and has be give joo te Street, London, B.C., within seven days {row tle 
since raised it to £4 I was worth £3, and I > Mt to of tbe accident. . ; 
knew it, but if I'd said ‘a pound a week, sir,’ do “Guo Mundred Pounds will be paid to. whomserer the Ce 


ip may decide to be the Re 


2 
z 
i 
= 
= 


xt-of- 
you think he would have replied, ‘ Well, I'll give | who meets hie death by an accident while actually riding ‘a cycle, 
you Edi and i rovided that deceased at the ti f such accident had in his ot 
Jon 1" Pekan Me Baty and, age Bre | Ee enn rare ne eee 
readers? All the samé, I stick to my guns in the | pene’ i thes provided at the took, and that death occurrd 
case of Tom’s difficulty. With to you, Mr. | within m enty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was kiven of 


address within three 
ident to the said Corporation at above ne lig i - 


is 8' 
he essence of the contract. 
week a igsue only, and 


he reg 3 benefit of, and Hy Ipjec @ the conditions 
ne’ . su i 
= ‘Accident and ese Mee pees, Limited, 


BLuFFEMALL, iv deceit is not a matter for me 
to judge, and if your employee still thinks you 
are wor ed salary, that’s all right. But your 
deceit would have been pretty useless if you were 
really only a pound a week man, wouldn’t it? 


zal 
ite. 
38 
EE q 
ag? 


rr 
a 
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talk to people, who are my intellectual inferiors ; 
but I have not a m: up my mind whether 
it is the correct thing to show my displeasure, or 
whether I should to conceal it. ‘The average 
man doesn’t seem able to discuss interesting topics 
like theosophy, or tical economy. Ninety-nine 
out of every hundred men I meet display the 


greatest ignorance regarding these matters, and Slgmates e.seveevosesessernacesesserenvenensszseumncsnssenvensnssrnnnite 
want to talk about their dogs and their brand of Available from § p.m., Thursday, Apcil 11th, 
erg oe al Galall iv intel It is, of sonra unfortunate eatil mignight, Friday, April 19th, 1907. — 
at so hi y intellectual an ndividual as SS ore aaa re 
dat ae niet iattnaliod at amoclaze with “onen | PEMn&s MISO Doar Sia ets Set UE 


Note.—A pencilecase will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page, 


or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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BICYOLES 4&5 Ss. CASH, or 15 with| A 
order AS dts per month. acz. Hon~et and | Paste, 

Gplendidiy Finished (Gold and Green tae 

(Inverted or Roller Levers), Ball o 

Grade Tyres, Plated Rims. Complete with 
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iff Recommended by omnes “avis stamp for : 5 
, Lane, London. er discovered.—W. P. . Poise}eas value to il ladies. 
nstance—trer | 
drnge 


Eee eerie, Vignaaiot? toto : they are far superior tof UM W 
treet, ~ pons 


HEN say “Ingersoll,” see that you geé an Ingersoll. It 
will den Tore than getting what you ask for. It will mean 


‘ito apply for terms and ars pe of character, . Co., Dept. W., 145 Stock well Road, London. getting your money’s worth. ‘The fact that over 10,000 Ingersoll Crown 
‘snes: ya" Bhoos, Wasenee, Jewel vel wae eee Le ; s/- Watches are sold every day is one guarantee, but you will find our 
tes, rg em bye land. Your future given with above horoscope. : (¢4.—Mendine, Lec. signed -year guarantee in the of every 

fevers ® Goad ¥ ieeavcil Crown Watch, 
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A MAGAZINE~ 
OR NOTHING 


| This number contains a notable contribution from 


MARIE CORELL 


entitled “What Life Means to Me.” 


If you buy “The Rapid” for Aprit-Now on Sale—your ad. 
will be returned to you by C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd. 
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CM) ELDOM is the public offered | 

S—Gla stimulant of such general ‘| 
Jexcellence as Dewars “White | 
. Label”. For more than sixty 


| ‘years this famous — Whisky 
| 
| 


has sou ght patronage upon its merits.alone, 
and during that time its remarkable popu- 
larity has extended to all parts of the 
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Re BRITISH CARPET WEAVING CO. 
-(late of Oid Street, London). 
1] F. HODGSON & SONS, of Leeds, have chased 
‘I for cash the whole of the above business, will, and 
effects from the Official Trustee in Bankruptcy. Illus- 
|) peel ete Se eee eae 
d » Velvet, an t 
1) rete: Sedeteads, Bedding, Blankets, Overmantels, x 
Curtai Ski etc, if mentioning Pearson’s 
Wectty 08/4/1909 when writing, sent post free, 
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